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SHIPWRECK OF THE WOODLARK. 

(from the narrative of the captain.) 

The brig Woodlark, having been chartered from Hobart 
Town to the Cape of GocS Hope, left that port on the 
24th of March, 1828 ;. and as the winds on her en- 
trance to Bass's Straits were favourable, it was thought 
probable the vessel nlight reach to the westward of 
King's Island, sufficiently to insure her arriving by 
the southern passage at her place of destination. We 
had not, however, proceeded above two degrees to the 
westward of the Straits, when there arose hard gales 
from the north-west and west, which continued for 
nine or ten days, and blew at times with such violence, 
as to render it useless for a vessel of her description 
to contend longer against them, and we were at length 
compelled to bear up for the passage round the north 
end of Australia, called Torres' Straits. On the 17tk 
of April, at noon, we were in latitw.^'ft ^^"^ VI' "^.0^^"^^- 
tude, 153** 36' E., the weatYiex ^xie «.Ti^m^^«t^^fcN^"^ 
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as the wind was to the north-east, we were unable to 
take the usual passage outside Wreck Eeef, where the 
Porpoise and Cato were lost some years ago, except by 
working to windward, which would have occupied nearly 
two days ; we therefore chose the passage, nearly a hun- 
dred and thirty miles wide, between Wreck Eeef and 
the Barrier Reefs. We steered for the middle of this 
passage on the night of the 17th, and were running at 
the rate of six or seven knots, when, at three o'clock 
on the morning of the 18th, the brig struck on a coral 
reef with such violence, that in a few minutes the 
rudder was unshipped, both quarters bilged, and aU 
hopes of saving the vessel were entirely abandoned. 

The preservation of our lives (in number twenty- 
four) was our first anxious thought, for which the only 
chance was our long-boat, of twenty-two, and jolly- 
boat, of sixteen feet long ; but the uncertainty of our 
situation was increased by the absence of daylight, and 
the sea made a thorough breach over the vessel, while 
each succeeding surf lifted her nearer to the edge of 
the reef, where it broke with such violence as to 
render it doubtful if she would hold together till 
daylight; the danger of lowering our boats in such 
circumstances was too apparent. We continued in 
this awful state of suspense until twenty minutes past 
three, when a heavy sea struck the jolly-boat, and 
washed her away from the stem. 

To describe our feelings at being thus deprived of one 
of our principal means of escape, would be impossible ; 
but we endeavoured to console ourselves with the cer- 
tainty that our long-boat was still preserved to us on the 
booms, although known to be incapable of carrying more 
than two-thirds of our number. All our attention was 
now turned to providing this boat with what provision 
we could come at : an eight-gaUon keg of water, a large 
stock of bread, beet wine, beer, a chronometer, sextant, 
small arms, and ship's papers ; these, with the boat's 
masts and sails and about eight hundred pounds of 
money, were hastily collected, anA i^\x\. m\o \i«t. It 
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was intended that the passengers (among whom were 
two females, and an infant about ten months old) and 
part of the crew should have taken to the boat, while 
the master and the remaining hands should remain for 
the purpose of constructing a raft, upon which they 
were to depend for their preservation; being at this 
time, either through some inaccuracy in the chrono- 
meter or unaccountable mistake in the reckoning, 
under the delusive idea that the brig was on the Bsurier 
Keef, and consequently not more than from ninety to a 
hundred miles from the coast of New Holland; an 
idea which doubtless gave strength to our efforts during 
our subsequent progress of seven days to the main- 
land. At lengtl^ we succeeded in getting the long- 
boat over the side, and waited a favourable moment 
for lowering her down, when, as if to complete our mis- 
fortunes, a heavy surf upset the boat, and carried it 
(with those who were in it) more than the brig's length 
up on the ree£ Thus we were at once deprived, not 
only of every article which we had provided for our use 
and subsistence, but also of the possibility of procuring 
anything more from the wreck, which was now fest 
breaking up by the violence of the surf. 

Deprived as we were now of our last resource, and 
unable, from the darkness, to ascertain the fate of the 
boat or its crew, no common degree of exertion might 
be thought requisite to prevent our total abandonment 
to despair; and yet it is but justice to say, that this 
and our other £^t-accumulating misfortunes were met 
by a cool and determined spirit of resignation. The 
appestrance of daylight at length discovered to us the 
awful reality of our forlorn and hopeless condition : we 
found we had struck on the edge of an extensive coral 
reef; and our companions, providentially preserved, 
though much injured from the bruises they received, 
were clinging to the boat, turned bottom upwards on 
the reef. Near to the boat, and directly a-head of 
the brig, we perceived a small rock, about twenty feet 
in diameter, affording the only prospect ol %i to^ 1<y:J<xDL% 
B 2 
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we could discover in the whole extent of the reef. The 
masts were now cut away, and to this rock, as our next 
step towards preservation, we directed all our exertions; 
and here the hand of Providence appeared in our favour, 
and we all succeeded in reaching, through a heavy surf, 
this much-desired spot about noon, when we imme- 
diately commenced collecting all the spars, rigging, and 
such articles as chance threw within our reach, and that 
might be serviceable to us in the construction of a raft. 
Upon this we had now determined to seek such part of 
the main-land, distant about two himdred miles from us, 
as the mercy of the winds might drive us to; but, 
when completed, it was found incapable of bearing more 
than half our number. Our shattered long-boat was 
now thought of, and it was hauled under the lee of the 
rock ; when, on examination, her bottom was foimd to 
have two large holes in it ; all her planks were torn 
from the stem on both sides, her gunwales were stove 
in, and she was destitute of mast, oars, sail, or any one 
thing belonging to her ; and indeed, in such a worthless 
state was she considered, that she was at one time 
actually cast adrift from the rock, and only recovered 
by the prudential foresight of one of the crew. 

Here it may be permitted to remark the fortunate 
circumstance of the brig striking in the spot she did; 
for had she taken the ground a cable's length in a con- 
trary direction on either side, not a soul could have 
been saved. The preservation of the boat's crew, the 
recovery of the boat itself, and the discovery of a rest- 
ing-place for nearly the whole of us, are certainly 
instances of the kind interposition of a Providence 
which extended its guidance to us through the perils 
and privations we were yet destined to endure. In this 
extremity, the long-boat again occurred to us as afford- 
ing a remote possibility of supplying the place of the 
raft; and having hauled her upon it, by means of some 
nails the carpenter had luckily saved in leaving the 
wreck, with some pieces of copper ripped from a part 
of her, and a tarpaulin frapped round her bows, she was 
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patched up in such a manner as promised, by continued 
baling; to carry us afloat. Night closed upon our 
labours, and it was agreed that we should remain in our 
present situation imtil the following morning. Thus 
were a number of human beings, destitute of water or 
food, at the distance of nearly two hundred miles from 
land, confined to the narrow limits of a small rook, 
whose foundation trembled under us at low water with 
the violence of the waves; while the sea breaking over 
us continually during the night, exhausted our strength, 
and left us without a hope but that of daylight. That 
trust in Providence, however, which assists us in our 
most trying adversities, lent its support to us on 
this occasion, during hours of- which none but those 
circumstanced as we were can imagine the anxious 
suspense. 

Daylight of the 19th at length appeared; and after 
surveying the wreck, in the vain hope of procuring some 
article of food or use, we left our solitary place of refuge 
in two parties : eighteen in the boat, and six upon the 
raft. We had now fasted nearly forty-eight hours, when 
a sheep, which had been caught in its attempt to swim 
from the wreck, was kille(^ and its blood collected 
in a bucket : with this we tried to appease our excessive 
thirst, while the mutton was divided between the raft 
and the boat, in proportion to the number on each. 
With the bottom boards of the boat for oars, a broken 
oar for a mast, a sail made by stitching a table-cloth to 
a piece of canvas, a compass and quadrant, and without 
a rudder, the long-boat proceeded with the raft in tow. 
This latter had a top-gallant studding-sail boom secured 
as a mast, with a sail to assist them; and with fine 
weather and a fau: wind, varying at times firom N.E. 
to S.E., we entertained hopes of reaching the land 
in forty-eight hours. We were doomed, however, to 
experience in this, as in many other instances, the 
misery of disappointment. In about an hour, we suc- 
ceeded in clearing the numerous small rocks with whick 
these reefe aboimd ; and at noon, m^iXi \5aa -^x^iO*^ >85cS^*^s^ 
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sight, steering W.S.W., we obtained an observation of 
the sun, by which we found we were in lat. 21® §2' S. 
Our progress was now at the rate of about two and a- 
half miles an hour, with all the advantages of moderate 
breezes, smooth water, and a clear atmosphere. 

At midnight the breeze began to freshen and caused 
a ripple of the sea, which made the boat feel the heavy- 
weight of the raft in tow, and at length (the wind still 
fre^ening) it tore away the rope to which it was made 
fast : it was then secured to the stem-post of the boat, 
which it started, and at times shook with such violence 
as to threaten destruction to us all. A sense of self- 
preservation now compelled us to cast off the raft, but 
with the impression at this time that there was nothing 
between us and the main-land, which we hoped they 
would reach as safely as those in the boat. The fol- 
lowing night convinced us of our error. In about an 
hour after we had cast off, we lost sight of the raft 
entirely; and when daylight broke, not a vestige of her 
was to be seen, though probably not more than two or 
three miles from us. We kept on our course through 
an open smooth sea, baling the boat without intermis- 
sidn during the whole time we were in her, and begin- 
ning to feel the want of water, without hunger sufficient 
to oblige us to eat the raw mutton, which had now 
become too offensive to keep in the boat. From the 
excessive heat and thirst we found considerable relief by 
pouring salt water over the head and neck, a practice 
which was continued every day afterwards. 

On the approach of the night of the 20th our fears 
and anxiety returned, nor would our spirits permit us 
to break the silence which prevailed, or hazard a con- 
jecture of what might be the fate of our feUow-sufferers 
on the raft.* It may be mentioned, that by this time 
we had contrived to make something in the shape of a ' 
rudder, of which we had long felt the want, with no 
other instrument but a pocket-knife. The stillness of 

* Wo never saw or heard more of them, but afterwar<Jfl con- 
olnded they must have perished on the Barrier Reef. 
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the scene was broken about midnight, by a voice calling 
out " Breakers a-head," which we distinctly perceived to 
stretch on both bows, as £eir as the eye could reach. 
By lowering the sail and making good use of our 
paddles, the boat was got round and kept clear of them; 
but when daylight appeared, our hopes of land also 
vanished, and we found that we were among a range of 
reefs, consisting of sunken rocks and low sandbanks, 
extending in all directions, except from the eastward, 
as fiar as we could discern. This must have been the 
Barrier Keef, from the distance we afterwards ran to 
the main-land. The water was smooth; but with some 
difficulty, and after grounding several times, we effected 
a passage through, and about two p.m. we landed on a 
small sandbank, where we began to search for shell-fish, 
or anything which promised relief to our excessive 
thirst. A few boobies' eggs here rewarded our search; 
which proved a most grateful though slender repast, 
affording great relief to our thirsty and parched throats, 
for we had now been four days without food or water. 
It was here proposed to rest our weary limbs, stiff and 
cramped from the crowded state of the boat, for the 
night ; but this was overruled, a fine breeze and smooth 
water being too valuable to be lost ; and after putting 
two or three birds in the boat, we left this (to us wel- 
come) spot with better strength and hopes than the 
morning had held out to us. We had a fine little 
breeze during this night; which passed a little more 
cheerfully wi3i us than the former ones. The moon, now 
in its second quarter, began to be of considerable service, 
enabling us by its light to see the compass, and dispel- 
ling much of that gloom which the darkness, combined 
with our destitute situation, was calculated to impress 
on our minds. We had also some hopes of seeing the 
land in the morning; but when the dawn of the 22d 
appeared with a bright rising sun and a clear horizon 
sdl round, a feeling of disappointment was strongly visible 
in every coimtenance, which nothing but the well- 
foimded hope and assurance that anothoit dss:^ ^qn^^ 
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bring us in sight of it could dispel. As the sun 
gained its reviving power to dry our clothes, we re- 
newed our usual attempts at cheerfulness; but not the 
least interesting object was the little infant who, 
though deprived of its usual nourishment from the 
weak state of the mother, submitted to these hardships 
with a playful smile, not a little calculated to produce 
resignation among those more conscious of their future 
prospects. 

About noon this day we foimd ourselves in shoal 
water again, among simken rocks so thick that we were 
obh'ged to get out of the boat to lighten her and assist 
her through them : this, in our exhausted state, proved 
how little exertion we were capable of, if we had met 
with a repetition of these difficulties. This part of the 
reef we were on lies in latitude 21® 41' S., by which we 
found, the current had been setting us to the northward; 
for we had been steering W.S.W., with the intention of 
making the coast as &r to the southward as possible; 
Moreton Bay being at this time about four himdred 
miles from us. 

Having at length got entirely through the reefe with 
which the coast is surrounded, we proceeded to the 
westward during the night, with little change of scene 
but that which every two hours afforded, by relieving 
the helm and look-out, which stations were now much 
sought after, as giving occupation to the mind. 

Our. hopes of the land were not disappointed, while 
the anxiety painted in each countenance, as the twilight 
slowly annoimced the rising sun, would have been a 
subject of mirth to men differently situated to ourselves, 
and perhaps not less so to have witnessed the joy 
among us, as the sim cleared away the mist of the night, 
and discovered the high mountains of New South Wales, 
with a number of small islands, called the Northumber* 
land Islands, between us and the main-land. It was 
quickly resolved to make for the nearest of these 
islands, which we succeeded in reaching about six o'clock 
P.M., but in such an exhausted state, that when we were 
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within five or six miles of it, it fell a calm; and though 
by our exertion at the paddles we gained considerable 
ground, they were at one time laid in, and the boat left 
to drift as it would, while we rested to regain strength 
to renew the exertion. 

On landing at this spot, the island proved to be a 
barrel! rock, covered slightly with furze and grass, but 
without anything in the shape of food to relieve our 
hunger; our disappointment, especially at not finding 
water, drove us nearly to despair. We succeeded, how- 
ever, in finding a sandy bay for the boat; and having 
secured her for the night, we turned our whole attention 
to digging wells in the sand, above high water-mark, in 
the hope of finding fi:esh water. We had no weapons 
but our hands for this purpose, but we continued 
digging in different places till near midnight, at times 
tasting the moisture of the soil as we got deeper into it, 
when the search was relinquished as hopeless, and we 
threw our weary limbs on the sand in silent sorrow, 
seeking relief firom our distressed feelings in rest and 
sleep. This we enjoyed in its fullest extent, and at 
daylight in the morning we found ourselves much re- 
freshed, and prepared to start for the main-land, about 
nine or ten leagues fi*om us. The boat's sail was re- 
paired a little for the better, a branch of a tree was cut 
for a yard, which before consisted of two sticks lashed 
together, and we left this bay about noon of the 24:th 
in hope of reaching the main-land before dark. 

There was, however, some good fortune in store for 
us exceeding our most sanguine expectations. The boat 
was in the act of rounding a smaU point of this island, 
when a rocky spot was observed on it, covered with 
shell-fish, which we soon found to be rock oysters; 
here we landed, and in less than five minutes one of 
our crew, who had been attracted to a height on the 
rock, almost inaccessible, by the circumstance of a crow 
flying firom it, called out, "Water ! water ! " This he had 
discovered in a cavity of the rock, in great purity and 
abundance ; and it is doubtful i£ «»l^ w^a <5Jl \iss.\5aa. 
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Bince enjoyed a happier hour than we did over the feast 
which Providence seemed to have provided for us ; for 
it is to be remembered^ that we had been since the 17th 
without one drop of water. All our food, too, since that 
day had consisted of a few boobies' eggs, and the raw 
liver of the sheep with which those in the boat used to 
moisten their parched palates. 

After finishing our repast, and filling a small keg 
which we had saved, holding about seven gallons of 
water, we gathered a quantity of the shell-fish into the 
boat, and left this delightful spot; when, after a night 
passed in comparative comfort, we landed about nine^ 
on the following morning, on the main-land, near Cape 
Clinton, in latitude about 22® 33' S. We beached the 
boat here in a snug sandy cove; and, on landing, our 
troubles and necessities all seemed to be at an end, bo 
much preferable did our situation appear to be, even 
on a wild barren coast, to the anxiety we had felt while 
only depending on our wreck of a boat. Our party 
divided themselves in search of water, or whatever the 
coxmtry might produce; and in less than two hours we 
all met together again by the boat, some having found 
fire, which was obtained firom a spot where the natives 
had been burning. We also followed in silence the 
sound of what we supposed to be wood-cutting, in the 
hope of cultivating the good-will of the natives; but 
they disappeared with shrieks of terror the instant we 
broke upon their view. A rivulet of water had alsa 
been discovered about a mile from us; and to crown 
our success, one of the crew had discovered a native 
dog devouring an emu, seemingly just after having 
caught and killed it. The hungry animal was quickly 
driven fi'om his prey, having only eaten one of the legsf, 
and the bird was shouldered down to us amidst a shout 
of joy and satis&ction more easily conceived than 
described. 

A fine blazing fire was quickly kindled, the emu 
skinned and cleaned, the sound leg (which weighed 
equal to a good sized leg of mutton) was laid apart, to 
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be roasted for our future support in the boat, which, 
that we might enjoy the feast at our leisure, was hauled 
well up on the beach, while the compass- box (which 
happened to be brass), divested of the card, was con- 
verted into a kettle for cooking. We had still one 
piece of the mutton in the boat not much the worse for 
time, with which and our emu, and a species of wild 
lettuce and beans, found along the beach, a most sump- 
tuous meal was provided for all hands, the mate stand- 
ing cook, and providing for four at a time, as many as 
our cooking-vessel was adapted for. We indulged our- 
selves here in all the luxury this place had so unex- 
pectedly supplied us with; and after naming it Emu , 
Bay, and filling our vessels with water, we took our 
departure thence to resume our journey along the 
coast for Moreton Bay. 

The fine weather we now had, with a &ir wind, was 
very much in our favour; and the progress we made 
this night to the S.E. gave us great hopes of reaching 
the settlement in three or four days, though ignorant 
how far we were from it, and only knowing there was 
such a colony from the &ct that one of our crew had 
been there in a colonial vessel three years before. In 
the morning we landed again, in a place we called 
Desolate Beach (from its general appearance in the 
short range we had of it); and we left it without find- 
ing anything to assist us in the continuance of our 
voyage. 

Continuing our course until the 29th, hugging the 
land by night and stretching off in the day-time, and 
assisted by winds too favourable to be lost by landing 
in search of food, we were at last induced to land in 
a fine bay near an opening which had all the appear- 
ance of a river, and is marked in the charts as Bustard 
Bay. We immediately made for this imaginary river, 
and, without stopping at its mouth, proceeded a con- 
siderable distance up, when, to our great disappoint- 
ment, it proved to "be salt, and in the end turned 
out to be a salt-water lake, abouX. ^-^^ ^^ ^cs^ ts^^jsw 
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in extent In about an hour we again experienced a 
remarkable instance of good fortune; in our general 
search, two wells, which had been dug by the natives, 
were discovered, so small, and in such an obscure situ- 
ation, that it was a matter of astonishment to us all 
how they were found. We slept on the sandy beach 
this night, sheltered only by the canopy of heaven; and 
in the morning at daylight, to our great mortification, 
we foimd the wind from the S.W., with a settled steady 
breeze. Here again our distresses seemed to excite 
pity from the ever-bountiful hand of Providence ; for 
on renewing our search for food, as some of our party 
were crossing the lake above-mentioned at low water, 
the bank chosen for a passage over was found to abound 
in small oysters; and as nothing else had promised 
us support but a kind of wild sorrel and a dry hard 
bean which grows spontaneously along the coast, the 
news of this discovery was hailed as a continuance of 
the protection of that gracious Power which had hitherto 
supported us, and inspired us with a well-foimded hope 
of eventual deliverance. 

On this bank, then, we assembled for our daily sus- 
tenance, about an hour each day at low water, our feet 
torn or cut by the rocks, without shoes, and a very 
slender covering to shelter us from the heavy rains 
which poured upon us during the night : thus we spun 
out an existence, now become desirable only for the sake 
of objects dear to us all from the various ties by which 
we were bound to them. This state of things continued 
until Tuesday the 6th of May, without any circum- 
stance worthy of observation. A thought at times 
occurred to some of us to relinquish our boat entirely, 
as each morning added to our disappointment at find- 
ing no change of wind, and to make an attempt to 
reach Moreton Bay over land. ITiis proposition, how- 
ever, fortunately met with little support; for, with the 
mountains, bays, and rivers to oppose us, it is next to 
impossible we could ever have succeeded in reaching it. 
On the morning above-named, we observed, for the first 
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time, two natives crossing over from the opposite side oi 
the lake; and on two or three of us approaching to- 
ward them, they appeared very friendly, and supplied 
us with fire, which we had now been without for eleven 
days, although all our ingenuity had been frequently 
exerted to procure it. The men were armed with 
spears, while the younger part of them carried a small 
waddy, with which they began to amuse themselves by 
beating against the trees to a kind of song and dance, 
with all which we professed to be much pleased, it being 
highly necessary to cultivate a frientfiy feeHng with 
them; but about noon they began to increase, and 
shortly after collected around us, from various direc- 
tions, in such numbers as to assimie a formidable appear- 
ance if they should prove to be hostile. They did not 
keep us long in doubt of their disposition; for, after 
sending away their women and children, about thirty 
of them assembled together, and commenced plundering 
us of the few clothes we had. They first seized the only 
two blankets among us, the property of the women; 
then a red frock or cap attracted their attention; at last, 
finding their propensity for anything of this colour, we 
endeavoured to satisfy them by tying a slip of red 
bunting from the remains of our ensign round their 
necks : this seemed to excite great admiration among 
them for a while, but did not satisfy, however, their 
rapacity. At last a thought occurred that our quadrant 
might possibly have the elBfect of checking them; and 
when this was brought into motion, by moving the 
index, and playing with the glasses, it had evidently the 
desired efiect, for they drew back alarmed, conversed 
with each other, and eyed the instrument with a doubtful 
look, which clearly showed their ignorance of its power. 
From all that we observed, we considered ourselves 
in a critical situation, and we resolved to take to the boat 
with any wind, in preference to remaining among our 
pew acquaintances, who, by their private conversation 
and mysterious manoeuvres, now began to threaten us 
more seriously. Our boat was about a mile d^^ax^^is^ 
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we chose the beach in preference to travelling through 
the bush ; but, just as we were congratulating each other 
on our escape from these savages, we were surprised 
to see them on the beach, about half-way between us 
and the boat, having taken a short cut through the 
bush to get to the beach before us. There happened to 
be a cloak lined with red on one of our party, which 
they had previously endeavoured to get possession of 
without success; and this, with the boat's sail, seemed 
to be their principal object in following us. They now 
began to threaten us, by running before, and, on their 
knees, pointing their spears at us with one hand, and 
stroking their beards with the other, seemingly with 
much fury, perhaps to terrify us into a surrender of what 
we held now as dear to us as life — our boat's sail. All 
this, however, we affected to regard with indifference ; 
and it proved in the end the best line of conduct we 
could have adopted. At length we reached the boat ; 
and having a few nails, the brass handle of a door, and 
other trifles of this description, we divided these among 
them, in the hope of inducing them to assist in launch- 
ing the boat ; for we found our strength so far gone that 
we could not move her. Seeing this, one more bene- 
volent than the rest set the example, and they all sud- 
denly threw down their arms, and closing round our 
boat, she was quickly launched through the surf, to 
their great amazement ; and it was not until we were 
quite out of reach of their spears, that we felt perfectly 
free from their violence, which the least irritation might 
have brought upon us. 

After leaving this spot, we were two days before we 
lost sight of it, without venturing to land, having water 
sufficient to give us about a pint each person daily, but 
no food during this time ; and we continued our course 
until the 10th, when we landed in latitude 25^ 8' for an 
hour. Here we found water in a small hole in the 
rock, and also a species of fruit common to this coun- 
try, similar in appearance to the pine-apple, but with 
very little nouridiment. 
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On Sunday the 11th, we found ourselves in Hervey*B 
Bay, formed by Sandy Cape to the eastward, by which 
we lost one whole day ; and although the natives came 
down to the beach, and even up to their necks in the 
water, offering us firuit and other marks of civility, it 
was not thought safe to venture among them;* and we 
proceeded until near dark, when, seeing none of them 
near us, we ventured to land, and again fortunately 
found a pond of fresh water, with a plentiful supply of 
the fruit above-mentioned. But about nine at night, 
we were suddenly caught by a strong current, rapidly 
setting us among the breakers on the spit off Sandy 
Cape ; and this was probably the most awful moment 
we experienced since the coinmencement of our diffi- 
culties. One sea had already half filled the boat; and 
to lighten her, our water and everything we could 
think of was hove overboard, when, at the moment our 
destruction seemed inevitable, and all hands were pro- 
bably in silent prayer, we found the current had set us 
clearly through an opening of these breakers, the water 
smooth, and our boat, as if by a miracle, fast drifting 
from them in the direction we were bound. A short 
prayer of thanksgiving was now offered up to that 
Being whose power alone could have preserved us; and 
we continued our course along the land, our hopes 
strengthened by this additional act of mercy, and daily 
expecting a sight of the settlement we were in search 
ofl Nothing occurred between this and the morning 
of the Hth, when at daylight we discovered three 
remarkable mountains, known to be near Moreton Bay, 
called the Glass-houses. About 8 a.m. we hauled in for 
an opening, which proved to be the entrance of the Bay; 
and shortly after landed at Amity Point, where a cor- 
poral and four privates were stationed as an outpost to 
the settlement, about fifty miles from this point, and 

* It does not appear, on the whole, that the natives of this 
part of New Holland have any cannibals among them ; but they 
are treacherous, disposed to plunder, and ^o>3i<i iaa\, V<55BJSai«k -^il^ 
murder to obtain their object. 
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thirty up the Brisbane River. We received at Brisbane 
town every attention from Captain Logan, the Com- 
mandant, and his family, which our exhausted situation 
required, and which the most dehcate feelings of humsr 
nity could point out as contributing to our recovery ; 
from every individual on the settlement, indeed, we 
received some act of attention, according to their re- 
spective means. 

In ten days we found ourselves sufficiently recovered 
to proceed to Sydney (400 miles distant) in the Go- 
vernment schooner Alligator; and the Commandant 
having ordered us a passage, supplied us oil with 
clothing, and ten days' provision. We left this hospi- 
table spot on the 26th of May ; but, unfortunately, we 
did not reach Sydney until the 21st of June, owing to 
strong southerly gales, making a voyage of twenty-six 
days of one which is often performed in three. On 
our arrival here, his Excellency General Darling was 
pleased to evince a considerable interest in our misfor- 
tunes, by desiring no claim should be made for the 
supplies we had received, and endeavouring to provide 
employment for two or three among us, who were en- 
tirely thrown on the world by their losses. 

On our arrival at Sydney, a subscription was entered 
into for the relief of the crew, and the soothing hand 
of humanity otherwise extended to those who stood 
most in need of it; while the humane attentions of 
Captain Logan at Moreton Bay, and the kindness dis- 
played by the Governor at Sydney, have impressed 
our minds with feelings of gratitude which no time can 
eradicate. 
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II. 



THE LOSS OF THE FRENCH INDIA COMPANY'S SHIP 
"LE PRINCE." 

The Ship Le Prince, belonging to the French India 
Company, commanded by M. Morin, and bound to 
Pondicherry, set sail on the 19th of February, 1752, 
from the port of L'Orient. 

Scarcely had she doubled the island of St. Michael 
when, owing to a change in the wind, the captain found 
it would be impossible to pass the Turk sandbank; and 
notwithstanding every exertion and precaution on the 
part of the crew, they could not prevent the vessel 
drWng on the sand. The following is the narrative as 
gJTiren by M. de la Fond, one of the lieutenants of the 

The vessel, after taking the sand, heeled so much 
that the mouths of the guns were under water. We 
immediately made known our situation by signals of 
distress; and M. Godehen, commander of the port of 
L'Orient, came on board to encourage the crew by his 
presence and superintenden6e. The chests and the most 
valuable part of the cargo were placed in safety in small 
boats, and all hands were busily employed in easing 
the ship, at which task we worked unremittingly the 
whole of the night. We had shipped some water, but 
happily the pumps worked; and the ship floating with 
the morning's tide, we were able to take up our station 
in the roadstead of Port Louis. Here we discharged 
the half of the ship's cargo, and eight days afterwards 
we returned to the port of L' Orient, in order to land 
the remainder. The ship now underwent a thorough 
repair; and on the 10th of June, 1752^0. ^^xsaa^^ 
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wind carried us out of port a second time. For six 
weeks everything seemed to promise us a successful 
voyage, but at the end of that period a far more fearful 
disaster than the first overtook us. On the 26th July, 
the wind blowing fresh, just about noon, and at the 
commencement of the quarter under my command, a 
man came running to me, saying, that he had observed 
smoke issuing, almost imperceptibly, from the main- 
hatchway. At this intelligence, the first-lieutenant, 
who had the keys of the hold, ordered all the hatch- 
ways to be opened, in order to discover the cause of an 
accident, the possible results of which made the most 
intrepid among us tremble. On the alarm being given, 
the captain, who was at dinner in the chief cabin, hur- 
ried on deck. In the meantime I had taken the pre- 
caution of having some sails dipped in the sea in order 
to cover the hatchways, and so prevent the air getting 
into the hold. I had also proposed, for greater Secu- 
rity, to let in the water between decks to the depth 
of a foot; but the air, which had already a free passage 
through the openings of the hatchways, caused the 
smoke to issue in immense volumes, and the flames 
were gaining more and more upon us every moment. 

In the meantime the captain ordered from sixty to 
eighty soldiers to get under arms, for the purpose of 
keeping the crew in order, and preventing conftision; 
and in this he was ably seconded by their own officer, 
M. de la Fouche, whose courage and presence of mind 
were throughout admirable. All the buckets and pumps 
were at work ; even the water in the jars was maide use 
of in the emergency ; but, in spite of every effort, the 
progress of the fire baffled all our endeavours to 
subdue it 

The captain had ordered the yawl to be lowered, 
chiefly because it hindered the men's work, when four 
sailors, of whom the boatswain was one, jumped into 
her. As they had no oars, they immediately called out 
for some, and were quickly supplied by three sailors, 
who leaped overboard with them and reached the little 
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boat in safety. They also desired a rope to be thrown 
to them ; but the progress of the fire soon left them no 
other alternative but to push off; and thcT ship taking 
the wind at that moment, soon passed them by. The 
utmost activity still continued on board the ship ; the 
very impossibility of rescue seemed to augment the 
courage of the crew. The master even ventured to 
go down into the hold, but the intense heat quickly 
compelled him to return ; and had not a large quan- 
tity of water been dashed over him, he must have been 
severely biurned. Immediately after this, the flames 
burst with great violence from the main-hatchway. 

The danger now became imminent, and the captain 
ordered the boats to be hoisted out. Terror, however, 
had so enfeebled and appalled the most intrepid, that 
they had scarcely strength left to lower them. The 
long-boat had been secured at a certain height, and was 
about to be put over the ship's side, when, unfor- 
tunately, the fire ran xVp the mainmast and caught the 
tackle ; the consequence of which was, that the boat fell 
down on the starboard guns bottom upwai'ds, and it 
was impossible to get her righted. 

We became aware, from that moment^ that the hand of 
man could do nothing for us, and that our only hope 
was in the mercy of God. Dread seized upon every 
mind ; the consternation became general ; nothing was 
heard but groans and lamentations ; even the animals 
on board, as if aware of their terrible fate, uttered the 
most plaintive cries. Then all hearts and hands were 
raised to heaven, in the certainty of a speedy death, 
through one or other of the two fearful elements with 
.which they were surrounded. 

The chaplain, who was on the quarter-deck, now 
gave a general absolution, and then went into the 
gallery to dispense the same to some unfortunate beings 
who had already committed themselves to the waves. 
"What a horrible sight now presented itself ! The only 
object was self-preservation ; the crew were busy throw- 
ing into the sea any objects to which, ths^ \m!^pX. Vs^ 
2 
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to cling : hen-coops, sail-yards, planks, — whatever 
presented itself to the wandering eye of despair was 
seized, and thrown overboard. The greatest confusion 
prevailed. Some wildly leaped into the sea, in antici- 
pation of that death which was about to overwhehn them ; 
others, more successful, swam to planks and other frag- 
ments; while the shrouds^ yards, and ropes, along the 
sides of the vessel, were covered with human beings 
crowding upon them, and hangiqg there as if hesitating 
which alternative of destruction to choose. 

Finding that the vessel still answered her helm, I 
put it to starboard, and this manoeuvre procured her a 
short respite in that quarter ; while the flames raged 
on the leeward side, from head to stem, with increasing 
fury. Up to this time I had been occupied only with the 
thought of preserving the vessel ; but now the horrors 
of impendii^ destruction presented themselves vividly 
before my eyes. It pleased God, however, that I should 
preserve throughout my fortitude and presence of mind. 
I cast my eyes round on all sides, and found myself 
alone upon the deck. On entering the round-house, I 
met M. de la Fouche, who displayed the same heroism 
in the prospect of death which had formerly gained him 
so much distinction in the East. '' My brother and 
friend," he cried, " ferewell — I go to console and support 
my friend the captain." The unfortunate commander 
was at that moment overwhelmed with grief at the 
melancholy &ite of his female relatives, who were pas- 
sengers with him, and whom he had been obliged to 
commit to the waves on hen-coops, with the slender 
chance of their being able to keep themselves afloat. 
Around the ship the floating yards and masts were 
covered with men struggling with the waves, some of 
whom perished every moment by the balls discharged 
from the guns which the fire caused to explode, — a third 
mode of death thus coming to increase the horrors that 
surrounded us. With a heart pierced with anguish, I 
turned my eyes away from the sea ; and a moment 
afterwards, on reaching the starboard gallery, I saw the 
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flames bursting with fearful noise through the windows 
of the round-house and chief cabin. The fire approached 
so near that it seemed ready to devour me; and as 
longer stay was useless, either for the preservation of 
the ship or the rescue of the crew, I felt it my duty to 
prolong the last hours of my life as much as possible in 
order to give my thoughts to God. 

I took oflf my coat, and crept along one of the yards, 
the end of which touched the sea; but it was so laden 
with miserable beings, who, shrinking from death, still 
contrived to maintain their hold, that I rolled over 
them and fell into the sea. In this extremity I was 
seized by a drowning soldier ; and though I made every 
eflfort to free myself from his grasp, it was in vain. I 
dived twice under the waves in the hope of extricating 
myself, but he still held me &8t ; not reflecting that 
my death, so far from saving him, would only hasten his 
own. At last, after a terrible struggle, finding that I 
was about to dive for the third time, and his strength 
being exhausted by the quantity of water he had 
swallowed — thinking too, perhaps, that I should drag 
him with me under water — he at last let go his hold. 
To avoid being again seized by him, I took care not to 
rise above the water, till I had got to some distance from 
the spot. 

This incident made me more careftd ; I avoided even 
the floating corpses, the number of which was already so 
great that, to make a free passage, I was obliged to 
push them aside with one hand and support myself with 
the other. My failing strength now warned me that I 
must seek some rest. I caught sight of a yard; but it 
was so heavily laden already that I did not venture to 
seize it without asking permission, which, however, its 
unfortunate occupants readily granted. 

The mainmast having been burned at the lower part, 
had already &llen into the sea, inflicting death upon 
some by its &I1, and affording to others a temporary 
support. At that moment I saw some sailors support- 
ing themselves by means of a hen-cooig, wadw <ss^Sk^^ss:&»*vRfc 
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them, " My lads, the porthole-doors are close by; swim 
this way." These porthole-doors were made of fir 
planks. Two sailors then neared me, accompanied by 
some of their comrades, upon which I laid hold of the 
hen-coop, and each of ns seizing a porthole-door, which 
we used as an oar, went to join those who were clinging 
to the mainmast. We were in all about eighty men, and 
in dread of instant death, from the shot which the fire 
kept discharging from the guns. There were also upon 
the mast two young ladies, whose piety and resignation 
greatly edified me : they were the only survivors of six 
women who had been on board, the others having 
already perished in the sea, or in the flames. Our dear 
chaplain, amid this fiightful scene, touched the most 
insensible hearts by his pious discourse, and his noble 
example of patience and resignation. Seeing him at 
length lose his hold of the mast, and fidl into the sea^ 
I raised him up, as I was nearest to him. 

" Let me go," he said; " I am already half-dead, and 
it is only prolonging my sufferings ! " 

" No, brother," I replied ; " when my strength fisdls 
me we will die together, but till then I will not let 
you go." 

In his companionship I felt free fi:om fear, and 
calmly resigned myself to death. Alas ! he did not 
long survive. I clung to the mast for three hours, 
during which time I saw one of the young ladies &11 
into the sea fi*om exhaustion ; but she was too far off 
for me to render her any assistance. Our unfortunate 
captain, M. Morin, who had never quitted the ship, as 
well as M. de la Fouche, had no doubt by this time 
perished. 

I had now nearly abandoned every hope of deliver- 
ance, when all at once I perceived the yawl approaching. 
I called out to the rowers that I was their lieutenant, 
and asked permission to share their fate. They gave 
me leave to enter their boat, on condition that I should 
swim to it; for it was their interest to have an officer on 
board, whose knowledge and experience might be useful 
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to them. Upon this I summoned all my strength, and 
was fortunate enough to reach the boat. Shortly after- 
wards, the pilot and the master, whom I had left upon 
the masts, followed my example, and were received into 
the yawl. This fortunate boat was the destined ark 
which saved the ten persons who alone escaped out of 
three hundred. 

The flames, meanwhile, continued to prey upon the 
unfortunate ship, from which we were at this time not 
more than half a league distant ; and as our too great 
proximity might have endangered our safety, we ran a 
little before the wind. Shortly afterwards, the flames 
communicated with the powder-magazine, and the 
ill-fated Prince blew up with a terrific noise. Thick, 
heavy clouds intercepted at this time the light of the 
sun, and in the midst of fearful blackness we perceived 
huge pieces of burning timber thrown upwards into 
the air, the fall of which threatened to crush the un- 
happy creatures who still struggled in the agonies of 
death. Nor were we ourselves by any means free from 
apprehension; for bad one of these burning fragments 
reached us, it would, in all probability, have sunk our 
frail support. 

I now proposed to proceed to the wreck, in order, if 
possible, to obtain some provisions and other neces- 
saries ; for we were totally destitute of everything, and 
thus ran the risk of eventually perishing of hunger — ^a 
mode of death still more lingering and dreadful than 
that of our unhappy comrades. Before night set in 
we happily discovered a cask of brandy, about fifteen 
pounds of bacon, a piece of scarlet cloth, twenty yards 
of linen, and some ropes; but we could not venture to 
await the daylight where we were, or to continue our 
search ftirther, owing to the fragments of the wreck, 
which greatly endangered our safety, and from which 
we found it difficult to disengage ourselves. We rowed 
away, therefore, as quickly as possible. 

Our next care was to fit out our little vessel as well 
as we could for the voyage, and all hands labc^^McftA. 
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assiduously at this task. An oar served us for a mast, 
the pieoe of scarlet cloth for a sail, and a plank was 
made to act as a rudder. A great difi&culty, how- 
ever, still remained : we had neither chart nor compass, 
and we were more than two hundred leagues from land. 
We could only, therefore, commit ourselves to the 
mercy of God, and pray to Him to direct our course. 
For eight days and nights we rowed without seeing 
land, exposed, naked as we were, to the burning rays 
of the sun during the day, and to the piercing cold of 
the nights, while our throats were parched with intense 
thirst. On the sixth day, however, a little rain fell, 
which we collected as well as we could with our mouths 
and hands, and which thus afforded us a temporary 
relief- 

The slightness of the shower, however, was not so 
much to be complained of; for had the rain fallen in 
large quantities, the wind would, in aD probability, 
have fallen, and upon the continuance of the breeze 
depended our hopes of deliverance. In order to ascer- 
tain as near as possible our proper course, we made 
daily observations of the rising and setting of the sun 
and moon, and the position of the stars. A small piece 
of the salt bacon was our only support during the 
twenty-four hours, but this we were obliged to abandon 
on the fourth day, on account of the illness which it 
caused us. A few drops of brandy from time to time 
was our only drink, but this liquor only inflamed the 
stomach, without assuaging the thirst, which at last, 
indeed, it tended to produce. 

I passed the eighth night at the helm, and having 
.already held the rudder for more than ten successive 
hours, I was ready to drop down with exhaustion. My 
unhappy comrades were in an equally enfeebled state^ 
and quite unable to relieve me ; so that at last I was 
-compelled to let go my hold, and I sank down utterly 
powerless. Despair began now to seize upon us; for the 
united calamities of hunger, thirst, and fatigue pre- 
dicted our speedy dissolution. At last, when we were 
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well-nigh worn out, and the last ray of hope seemed to 
have abandoned us, we discovered land at sunrise, on 
Wednesday, the 3d of August, 1 752. To comprehend the 
joy which inspired us at that welcome sight, it would 
be necessary to have shared our sufferings. The cheer- 
ing prospect of deliverance imparted to us fresh 
energy, and we roused ourselves to take the necessary 
precautions against being drifted away by the current. 
In this we were successful, and at two hours after noon 
we reached the coast of Brazil, in 6^ S. latitude, and 
entering the Bay of Tesson, a league further on, we 
there laiided. 

• Our first care when we had set foot on land was to 
render humble thanks to Almighty God for the great 
mercy He had shown us. Our joy was unbounded; we 
threw ourselves on the long-desired land, and in our 
ecstasy rolled our bodies upon the sand, as if we would 
embrace the very ground Our appearance was now 
frightful ; our protracted sufferings had left us little 
more than the semblance of humanity : some of us were 
quite naked; others had only shirts worn to rags; I 
had a girdle of scarlet cloth bound round me, by way 
of distinguishing me from my companions. 

While we were deliberating on the course to be pur- 
sued, we were accosted by about fifty Portuguese of the 
settlement, who advanced and inquired the cause of our 
appearance. Our misfortunes were soon explained ; and 
' the Portuguese, deeply affected by the recital, speedily 
led VLB to their dwellings. On their way the seamen 
were greatly rejoiced at the sight of a river, into which 
they threw themselves, and, plunging about in the water, 
drank copious draughts of it to allay their thirst. 

We were met by the chief man of the place, who con- 
ducted us to his house, which was about half a league 
distant from the spot where we had landed. He gene- 
rously supplied us with linen shirts and trousers, and 
boiled some fish for us, the water of which we relished 
as delicious broth. Though sleep was as necessary as 
this frugal fare after our feti^e, ^^\,,\i5»T«i%\^«K^^ 
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that there was a church dedicated to St. Michael within 
the distance of half a league, we would not rest till we 
had repaired thither to render thanks to Heaven for onr 
unlooked-for preservation. The badness of the road, 
however, fatigued us so much, that we were obliged to 
rest in the village where it stood, and there the narra- 
tive of our misfortunes attracted the notice of the in- 
habitants, so that each strove to be the first to minister 
to our necessities. After remaining a short time, we 
returned to our kind host, who, at night, generously 
contributed another repast of fish. We also purchased 
an ox in exchange for the brandy which we had saved 
firom the wreck. 

Paraiba was distant about fift-een leagues; and as 
we had to travel barefoot in order to reach this 
place, with very little chance of finding any provisions 
on the way, we smoke-dried our little store, and added 
some flour to it. We started on the journey in three 
days ; and, under an escort of soldiers, proceeded seven 
leagues the first day, when we were hospitably received 
by a person who lived on the road, and passed the night 
in his house. On the following evening a sergeant and 
twenty-nine men arrived to conduct us to the com- 
mandant of the fortress, who gave us a most cordial 
reception, afforded us supplies, and provided a boat to 
carry us to Paraiba, where we arrived about midnight, 
And where a Portuguese captain attended to present 
us to the governor. Being anxious to reach Pemam- 
buco, where a Portuguese fleet was daily expected to 
«ail for Europe, the governor, after we had stayed three 
days, ordered a corporal to conduct us to that port; 
but I had been so dreadfully injured in my feet by the 
fatigues I had undergone, that I was scarcely able to 
stand, and on that account was charitably supplied with 
a horse. 

After four days' journey, we entered the city of Per- 
nambuco. The admiral of the fleet, Don Juan d'Acoster 
de Brito, loaded us with attentions and kindness; and, 
seeing us without clothes, furnished us with a supply. 
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The general of the land forces, Don Joseph Correa, 
displayed no less humanity. He did me the honour to 
invite me to his table, and also presented me with 
clothes and a sword. A few days afterwards he paid me 
a visit, and dispensed his liberality to my crew : to 
whom he presented ten pieces of gold, which I dis- 
tributed in proportion to the rank of each man. 

We sailed on the 5th of October, and reached Lisbon 
on the 17th of December, whence we were conveyed, 
by the kindness of the French consul, to L'Orient, 
which we reached safely on the 10th February, 176?. 
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III. 



THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HEEMSKERK IN THE 
POLAR REGIONS. 

WnirE the English, in the sixteenth century, were 
endeavouring to find a way to the East Indies by North- 
em* America, the Dutch, equally enterprising, were 
trying to discover a still more speedy access to the 
Chinese Seas by doubling Europe and Asia. Twice 
they had endeavoured to effect this north-east passage 
without success; but they determined, nevertheless, to 
hazard a third attempt. Two vessels were therefore 
equipped for this purpose, and the command of the 
enterprise was confided to James Heemskerk. 

It was in the month of May, 1596, that this navi- 
gator sailed from Amsterdam, and in the July following 
he reached the coast of Nova Zembla, with the intention 
of doubling the northern cape of that . country, and 
then, if possible, steering towards the east. With this 
object he sailed along the coast; but though it was the 
middle of summer, they made but little progress, on 
account of the number of icebergs they encountered. 
In this condition they found themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of a smaU. island, situated on the western 
shore of that country, and which they named the " Isle 
of the Cross." Two crosses which they found there, 
and which had apparently been erected by some of the 
whale fishers, who came hither from various countries, 
led them to choose this name for the islet. 

Heemskerk, after having sought a good anchorage, 
took some sailors with him in ihe long-boat, and dis- 
embarked near the place where the crosses had been 
discovered. They sat down for a moment to rest them- 
selves; but while they were examining these monu- 
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ments of the piety of some unknown navigators, in 
order to ascertain whether there was any inscription to 
indicate the period and cause of their erection, one of 
the sailors perceived two bears couched imder the 
shelter of an enormous iceberg. The sailor uttered a 
cry of terror; and his fear being communicated to his 
comrades, they began to run towards the long-boat. 
Heemskerk, whose presence of mind equalled his courage, 
stopped them, threatening that he would bury his har- 
poon in the body of the first man who attempted to fly. 
" If we disperse ourselves by flight," he said, " some one 
will certainly be seized ; but if we keep together, and 
raise a loud shout, these beasts will most probably not 
have the courage to attack us." The sailors obeyed, and 
all turned out as he had predicted, the whole party 
reaching the long-boat in safety. 

They continued to keep along the coast, but were 
still under the necessity of forcing a way through the 
vast fields of ice with which the sea was encumbered. 
Whenever they found themselves unable to advance, 
they anchored the vessel against an iceberg, and re- 
mained there till the wind forced for them a fresh pas- 
sage; they then continued their voyage until they were 
again obstructed by similar obstacles. 

The reader who is not familiar with such matters 
may form an idea of these icebergs, when we tell him 
that one of them was found to measure fifty-four fathoms 
in thickness; that is, its depth in the water was thirty- 
six &,thoms, while it rose eighteen fathoms above the 
surface ; and, after all, this immense mass of ice was not 
one of tlie largest, for some of these mountains are 
found to rise as much as a hundred flEithoms above the 
surface of the sea. 

The vessel being thus moored against an iceberg one 
evening, the master, walking on the deck in a thick 
fog, suddenly heard a deep growling by his side, and, 
looking around him, perceived a bear trying to make 
his way on board the vessel. "Here, comrades!" he 
cried; upon which the whole cre^ ixjMccL'^k^MbXj^ ^^jsss?^ 
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up to his assistance. The general shout which then 
arose at the sight of the bear so terrified the monster, 
that it abandoned its attempt, and slipped away behind 
the block of ice. Presently, however, it returned, but 
the crew being now upon the alert, and ready to receive 
him with loaded muskets, their fire soon compelled the 
animal to take to flight; it was then lost sight of 
among the fogs and snows, and returned no more. 

On the 10th of August the ice broke, and the 
icebergs began to float; that against which the ship was 
anchored, however, still remained immoveable, though 
several other large fields of ice struck violently against 
it in passing, and &om this the sailors imagined that 
that particular mass rested on the bottom of the sea. 
After that time the ice settled in masses and separated 
by tiims; and our poor adventurers, half frozen, were 
obliged to labour to open a passage as best they could, 
after the ice began to move. While engaged in this 
labour they were in constant danger of their ship being 
shattered among the icebergs that floated around it, 
and much care was necessary in order to turn and 
direct it so as to escape this continual peril. Besides 
this, they were firom time to time visited by bears, and 
were obliged to keep a sharp look-out against those 
unwelcome intruders. 

By dint of incessant labour, they at last contrived to 
reach the northern point of land, and began to double 
it Some of the crew being sent on shore, and having 
climbed up a high mountain, fancied that towards the 
east the sea was less encumbered with ice. This pro- 
spect so delighted the poor men, that they hastened 
back to the ship, in order to communicate the good 
news ; and no sooner were these heard than the vessel 
resounded with shouts of joy. 

But, alas! the hopes which had been raised by this 
discovery soon vanished. The very next day, scarcely 
had they made sail for the place where the open sea 
had appeared on the evening before, than they per- 
ceived around them an immense plain of solid ice, and 
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were obliged to attempt to regain the coast of Nova. 
Zembla : this they tried several times, but without 
success. They were then compelled to abandon entirely 
their plan of finding a north-east passage to China, and 
they confined themselves to coasting along the eastern 
shore of Nova Zembla; thinking, by that route, to gain 
the continent of Asia. With this object they remained 
sailing towards the south, and proceeded as rapidly as 
the movement of the icebergs would allow them; but 
after they had advanced a little way on this coiurse, the 
icebergs began to press so close upon the vessel, that 
they expected every moment it would be crushed to 
pieces. These huge masses floated, some near the prow, 
others against the stem '^^ so that the ship at last be- 
came immoveably fixed, as if shut in between solid 
walls. 

On the 20th of August, finding it impossible to pro- 
ceed, they endeavoured to break away the ice with 
axes, crow-bars, and other implements; but its immense 
thickness rendered all their efforts unavailing. On the 
30th, the ice, however, again began to move; and a cold 
and piercing wind, accompanied with sleet and snow, 
drifted the detached icebergs against one side of the 
vessel, causing it to lean over so much that the 
sailors were apprehensive she would founder. At last 
the icebergs ranged themselves up on the other side 
also, and the ship rose, and sat perched upon the ice as 
if it had been hoisted up into a dock by some powerful 
machine. Other icebergs became joined to those at the 
prow of the vessel, and raised it four or five feet above 
the stem, while iVesh masses of ice, gathering at the 
stem, broke the rudder to pieces. The wind blew sharp 
and fierce, and nothing was now to be heard but the 
doleful sound of clattering ropes covered with ice, the 
creaking . of the vessel in every joint and timber, the 
roaring of the sea, and the terrible crash of those icy 
mountains meeting together, and rising and falling 
above each other in fearful confusion. 

Our unfortunate mariners, who exi^ectftd ^s^vsc^ 
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moment to witness the total destruction of their ship, 
lowered their two boats upon the ice, in order at least 
to save themselves should the vessel go to pieces. In 
this desperate situation they remained until the 2d of 
September, when the icebergs forced the ship to a still 
greater elevation ; this heave was accompanied with a 
tremendous crash, and the vessel split in several places. ^ 
Imagining that the ship must speedily go to pieces, they 
placed thirteen barrels of biscuit and two small casks 
of wine in the small boat, for the purpose of conveying 
them on shore. 

On the 3d the ship suffered still greater damage 
from the ice : the great beam of the stem, to which the 
rudder had been fixed, gave way, while the cable of the 
chief anchor, and another cable, by which they had 
fastened the ship to a large iceberg, though both strong 
and quite new, broke like so many threads. To their 
astonishment the hull of the vessel still continued to 
resist the pressure of the ice, though it was now thrown 
completely on its side; but as they could not hope that 
it would long continue to hold together, they occupied 
themselves diligently in removing from it all their most . 
necessary provisions, such as powder, shot, fire-arms, 
biscuit, wine, &c. They also secured a number of 
tools and an old sail ; and carrying all on shore, they 
made a tent, and stowed away in it all the articles they 
had saved. 

Meantime some sailors who had penetrated a few 
leagues up the country, came back with the welcome 
intelligence that they had discovered a river of fi^sh 
water, on which floated a quantity of wood. This news 
inspired our sailors with the hope that they might be 
able to pass with tolerable comfort through the long and 
terrible winter of that cold and desert region, and they 
determined to construct a hut, in order to shelter 
themselves, as much as possible, from the piercing cold, 
and the attacks of the wild beasts. They immediately 
set about their task; but the extreme cold, together 
with the high winds and the snows, so much obstructed 
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this labour, that they were obliged to spend a whole 
month in the erection of their cabin. 

During that interval they met with some adventures 
which it may be worth while to record. One day the 
sailor who was on guard over the ship observed the 
approach of three bears, and immediately giving the 
alarm, the crew armed themselves for the encounter. 
At some distance from the vessel was an open barrel of 
salt meat, which being scented by one of the bears, he ran 
towards it, and was about to fix his teeth in it, when a 
ball from the ship struck his head, and stretched him 
dead upon the spot. The second stopped aa if struck 
with astonishment, looked at and smelt his companion 
extended on the ground, and judged it proper to retire 
at a slow pace. The third, meanwhile, crept from 
behind a great mass of ice, whither he had retired at 
the sound of the shot, and appeared on his hind legs, 
which is the custom of that animal when it is about to 
make an attack. In this martial attitude he marched 
straight towards the sailors; but the poor champion 
soon received a shot in his body, which forced him to 
renounce his design, and to make his retreat, which, 
however, to judge by his growls, he did with a very bad 
grace. As to the bear which was killed, the sail(Jrs emptied 
his skin, and then set him on his feet, in order to try if 
the air and the cold would harden him ; for they intended 
to carry him in this fashion to Holland, if ever they 
were so fortunate as to see their country again. 

The cold, meanwhile, increased from day to day to 
such a degree, that they could not make the ship warm 
between decks, where the kitchen was situated, and 
were obliged to kindle a fire at the bottom of the hold; 
the consequence of which was, that the whole vessel was 
filled with so thick a smoke as almost to stifie them. 
On the 23d the master-carpenter died, and his compa- 
nions buried him in the crevice of a mountain, the ^ 
ground being frozen so hard that they could not dig 
a grave. The crew now consisted but of sixteen per- 
sons, of whom one or other was generally ilL T^^c^^ss.^ 
B 
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the end of September the violence of the cold almost 
obliged them to suspend their labour upon the hut; 
for the limbs of the workmen were nearly frozen, and 
the wood which they made use of in building was buried 
deep in the snow. Meanwhile, in order to advance the 
work a little, they took from the ship the partitions of 
the cabin, with which to furnish the hut^ as well as 
construct a roof. 

At last the walls and roof were finished, and on the 1 2th 
of October one-half of the crew set out to take up their 
abode in the hut. There was not, however, a bed to rest 
upon, nor was there a fire lighted, as they had not yet 
been able to construct a chimney. Nevertheless, these 
poor men bore up with firmness and patience under all 
their privations, and continued to fit up their cabin by 
degrees with such conveniences as they were able to 
procure from the vessel, and to collect a number of 
articles necessary for their existence. Among the pro- 
visions, the preservation of which was of the highest 
importance to them, were some casks of beer; but, on 
oonveying them to the hut, they found the contents 
turned into a lump of ice, and the casks, even those 
most strongly bound with iron, bm^t. They, neverthe- 
less, carefully preserved the firozen beer, though, on 
afterwards thawing it at the fire, it was found to have 
lost nearly all its strength and flavom\ 

On the 24th, the remainder of the crew, to the num- 
ber of eight persons, came over to the hut; one of 
these, however, was too ill to walk, and was obliged to 
be dragged upon a sledge. With incredible labour, they 
likewise dragged the long-boat to the hut; because 
upon that frail skiff depended all their hopes of future 
deliverance, in case they should outlive the winter. 
Any hope of again navigating the ship was out of the 
question. 

The sweet and pleasant light of the sun had hitherto 
occasionally cheered the hearts of our mariners for a 
few hours in the day; but that pleasure even — the only 
one that now remained to them — ^was about also to 
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depart. Every day the arc described by the great 
luminary became smaller and smaller, and before long 
it did not ascend more than a hand*s breadth above the 
horizon. They hastened then as much as possible the 
removal to the hut of the remainder of their provisions, 
sails, and ropes. The last time that a portion of the 
crew visited the ship upon this errand, the master, who 
commanded them, observed three bears running directly 
towards the sailors, and raised a loud shout, in order 
to terrify them. The sailors, however, immediately let 
go the ropes by which they were dragging the sledge, 
and tried to save themselves by running towards the 
ship. Heemskerk, moreover, and another of equally 
courageous heart, armed themselves with two halberds, 
which were upon the sledge, before taking flight to the 
ship. Then, hastening towards that side of the vessel 
furthest from the beara, they fortunately succeeded in 
getting on board. They had some fire-arms ; but at that 
period the construction of these arms was very imperfect : 
the ingenious mode of lighting the powder in the pan 
by means of a flint lock was not known, and they were 
obliged to make use of a match for that purpose. Un- 
fortunately, the sailors had not at hand the means of 
firing the matchlocks, and the two halberds were not 
sufl&cient to defend them against the bears. They there- 
fore despatched a sailor into the kitchen to make a fire, 
and another to search for some pikes; but the fire would 
not light, and the pikes were not to be found. Mean- 
time, the furious animals were doing their best to 
scramble up the sides of the ship, and would no doubt 
have succeeded, if some one had not proposed to hurl 
down upon their heads some heavy billets of wood, and 
other articles which lay upon the deck. This made 
them run at first, but by and by they took courage, and 
again returned to the attack. At last one of the sailors 
threw a halberd at the largest of the bears, and it struck 
him on the mouth with such force that he immediately 
made ofi^, the two younger ones following him; so that 
the sailors were enabled again to harness tkems&bi^^^Xf^ 
d2 
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the sledge, and return to the hut. SotLe days after this 
adventure, they shot a white fox. which they roasted, and 
found greatly to resemble the flavour of the rabbit. 

At last, on the 4th of November, the sun no longer 
appeared ; and this was the commencement of the long 
night, of which they could scarce expect to see the end. 
But as Providence mingles oftentimes with the misfor- 
tunes it inflicts some drops of consolation, these cir- 
cumstances were attended with others which somewhat 
softened the horrors of their situation. From the day 
that tlie sun finally disappeared, the bears vanished from 
the country, and they were not troubled with them any 
more. The moon, too, assumed the oflBce of the orb of 
day, making the circle of the horizon, like the sun, but 
without setting. In the third place, the sky was so 
continually illumined by the beautiful aurora borealis, 
that they enjoyed almost as much light as prevails in 
our climate on a cloudy day. All this consoled our 
poor sailors, and indemnified them in some sort for the 
absence of the daylight which was denied to them. 

It was, however, with much trouble that they were 
able henceforth to distinguish the time of the day and 
night, especially when a cloudy sky concealed the moon 
and stars. They had taken with them one of the ship's 
clocks, but the extreme cold hindered it from acting. 
By good luck, however, they had with them an hour- 
glass, the sand of which ran for twelve consecutive 
hours, and they had also been very careful to turn it 
regularly, in order to know the precise hour of the 
passing day; they also made themselves a lamp, which, 
for want of oil, they were obliged to feed with the melted 
fat of the b«ar. On the 6th of November the cold 
increased to such a degree that they found it impossible 
to keep themselves warm. The largest fire they could 
keep in the hut was not sufl&cient to prevent some 
Spanish wine from freezing — a circumstance which only 
happens in a most severe atmosphere, on account of the- 
great quantity of alcohol it contains. The very fire 
itself appeared to have lost its heat : the objects nearest 
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to it did not seem to be affected by it; and if the sailors 
held their feet to it, it was only when the stockings 
were absolutely burning that they seemed to feel a little 
warmth. 

On the following day, the cold not haying at all 
diminished, the*crew resolved to go and get some coal 
out of the ship, thinking it would throw out a greater 
heat than the wood, and not bum so quickly away. 
This design they executed, though with great difficulty, 
and in the evening they had so large a fire that the hut 
was really well warmed. This heat was such a comfort 
to them, that they sought all possible means of main- 
taining and augmenting it. They closed the chimney 
when they went to bed, and, highly pleased, they talked 
cheerfully together for some time in their beds. This 
cheerfulness, however, did not last long, and they began 
presently to experience extraordinary sensations. They 
were seized with vertigo and deafness, and were soon 
incapable of assisting each other, or even of moving. 
By good fortime two of the number had still sufficient 
strength to drag themselves to the door and the chim- 
ney, and to open them. They were only just in time, 
for the man who opened the door fainted, and fell with 
his fac6 on the snow. This was a happy circumstance 
for him ; for the cold of the snow, the fresh air, and a 
little vinegar thrown upon him, restored him to his 
senses. The sharp air which then penetrated into the 
cabin, saved the lives of the whole party. It need 
hardly be added that the cause of this accident was the 
vapour of the charcoal, which has so often proved fetal 
^n like cases. 

Heemskerk, whose firmness never for a moment 
forsook him, succeeded every day in finding out some 
new means of rendering the condition of his com- 
panion^ more tolerable. He invent.ed a trap for snaring 
foxes, by the help of which they caught a great num- 
ber of these animals, the flesh of which formed a royal 
repast for our unfortimate mariners, who baud beftxsL 
reduced to a small allowance oi uieidX ^ixA ^ss^ ^^s^ci. 
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With the fur they made stockiDgs and caps, which, 
though very light, were warmer than the thickest 
woollen stuffs. 

The surgeon of the ship prepared an immense cask, 
in order to serve as a bath, and he obliged all the men 
to bathe frequently — a measure which* helped greatly 
both to preserve and restore the health of the crew. It 
sometimes happened that a heavy fall of snow would 
entirely cover the hut, and then they were obliged 
laboriously to force a passage through it fot the ex- 
ternal air. Frequently too, notwithstanding the heat 
which they managed to keep up within their poor 
habitation, their shoes froze to their feet, and became 
as hard as horn. This induced them to fashion some 
skins in such a way as to cover their feet with them, 
and they wore these newly-invented shoes over three 
or four pairs of stockings, so as to preserve the heat as 
much as possible. As to their beds, the only means of 
preserving themselves from freezing in them, was by- 
heating large stones, which they used as a substitute 
for warming-pans. 

It was in this way that the year 1596 closed. About 
the 15th of January, the day and the night, which had 
till then been undistinguishable, began to show tokens 
of separation. A redness became visible in the atmo- 
sphere, heralding, apparently, the approach of the sun ; 
which, to these unfortunate beings, isolated from all 
the world, was, it may be supposed, a most cheering 
sight. The days, too, were not quite so cold as before; 
for when they kept a good fire in the hut, they saw 
great pieces of ice fall £rom the walls, and melt about 
their beds, which had never hitherto happened, even 
when they had the strongest fire. After that they 
went out every day, and exercised their limbs and 
joints in walking, running, and throwing stones. 

On the 24th of January, the weather being mild and 
serene. Captain Heemskerk went to the shore with two 
of his companions, in order to examine the state of the 
ice, Oa a sudden one of the party caught sight of a 
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portion of the disc of the sun, which was just appear- 
ing above the horizon. The joy which they all ex- 
perienced at this discovery surpasses description, and 
they lost no time in rushing to announce the good news 
to their comrades in the hut. Heemskerk alone, who 
was acquainted with astronomy, shook his head, and 
doubted the accuracy of the observation, because, 
according to his calculations, the sun would not be 
visible till fifteen days later. Nevertheless, only three 
days afterwards, the sky being again clear, the crew had 
the inexpressible pleasure of beholding the sun, in its 
entire diameter and all its beauty, ascend above the 
horizon, and dart its rays upon that icy region. 

The captain was surprised; for, on repeating bis 
calculations, he still found that the sun ought not to 
have shown himself in that latitude so soon, nor, indeed, 
for fifteen days to come. He convinced his comrades of 
the correctness of his calculations, and they were all as 
much astonished as himsel£ Their eyes certified to 
them that the sun was there, and the astronomical 
calculations assured them that it ought not to be 
visible. Heemskerk noted this circumstance carefully 
in his journal, in order, as he said, to consult some 
skilful astronomers, if it pleased Heaven to permit him 
to return to his native country.* 

* We may observe, however, in passing, that the calculations 
of the Dutch sailors were probably exact Suppose we take a 
cofPee-cup, and put- a piece of silver in it; then place ourselves 
in such a manner that we can see about half-way into the cup, 
without, however, seeing the piece of silver which is at the 
bottom. Let some one then fill the cup with water, and imme- 
diately we see the bottom of the cup and the piece of silver, 
which j ust before were invisible. Readers who are acquainted with 
natural philosophy will readily guess the reason ; for others, it may 
suffice to state in general terms, that this phenomenon is caused 
by the refraction of the rays of light. Whenever a ray of light 
passes from a medium less dense, into one that is more so — for 
example, from the air into the water — its direction is changed ; 
and hence, an object illumined by these refracted rays is ex- 
hibited in a different position from that which it really occupies. 
Thus, the piece of silver appears in the middle of the cup; 
whereas, it is in reality at the bottom. The air, then, which 
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From the commencement of the month of February, 
the cold began sensibly to abate ; but it returned with 
renewed severity towards the middle of the month, and 
became then more terrible and insupportable than ever. 
This unexpected recurrence of misfortune would have 
quite discouraged our friends, if the hope of being at 
last rescued from their misery had not upheld them. 
Their first care was always to be well provided with 
wood, and it was not without much labour and trouble 
that they procured it and carried it to their hut, having 
not only to seek for it at a distance, but to dig it from 
mider mountains of snow, and then drag it to their 
dwelling. But what is there beyond the power of man, 
when his courage has the further stimulant of necessity? 

The rigour of the frost lasted till the 15th of April ; 
for that day our poor Dutchmen went to visit their ship, 
and found it in the same sad condition in which they 
had left it. The ice that embedded it had acquired an 
enormous thickness, and presented the most singular 
forms. Here it rose up like a tower ; there it assumed 
the form of streets lined with houses. On another side 
it appeared like a rampart flanked with bastions ; while, 
in the distance, the sea seemed to open and pierce the 
ice. At this last sight the whole party felt their hearts 
bound with hope and the desire for a speedy departure. 
Heemskerk, however, had resolved to wait tiU the 
end of the month of May, in order to guard himself 
from the reproach of having too readily given up the 
hope of saving the vessel, by an excessive care for his 
personal safety. 

Burrounds our globe being much more dense than the upper air, 
the rays of the sun, in passing from the rarified upper air into 
the thicker air of our atmosphere, become refracted. Hence it is, 
that at the rising or setting of the sun, we always see that lumi* 
nary a little above the real place which it occupies in the sky. 
When the sun rises, it is not the orb itself, but its image which 
we see through the atmosphera, for the same reason that we see 
the piece of sUver in the water in a place which it does not really 
occupy. The same happens at sunset, for we see the sun for 
gome time after it has already sunk below the horizon. 
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The month of May arrived, but the vessel was 
still in the same position. The ice in which it was 
inclosed seemed to have its foundations in the bottom 
of the sea; for it remained perfectly immoveable, even 
where the icebergs at a distance broke, and were carried 
away by the wind. The captain then gave orders for 
both the boats to be drawn from under the snow in 
which they were buried, that they might be fitted as 
well as possible for their long and dangerous voyage. 
Sweet sounds were those words of command to the 
ears of the sailors, who held light every peril in com- 
parison with the prospect of remaining longer in that 
frightful region. The bodily strength of the men 
was, however, much reduced, and the most laborious 
efforts were necessary to extricate the two boats from 
the snow; so that it required the utmost encourage- 
ment, on the part of their indomitable captain, to keep 
them to their task. 

The whole of the month of May passed in refitting 
and equipping the Httle vessels. Sometimes the bears 
attacked them at their work, and they were more than 
once in danger of being devoured by those ferocious 
animals. Sometimes the weather became milder, and 
the sea looked more open, and then again the north 
wind would bring back the fearful frost, and cover the 
ocean as before with ice. At length, in the beginning 
of June, they were able to drag the boats over the ice as 
fax as the ship, in order that, when all was ready, they 
might more speedily push them to the extremity of the 
ice and launch them into the open sea. The following 
days were employed in clearing the hut, and carrying as 
far as the ship whatever might be useful to them during 
their voyage. This was nearly half-way to the spot 
where the passage of the sea lay open. 

A storm, mixed with snow, hail, and sleet, more 
violent than any they had experienced for some time, 
surprised them in the midst of their labour. The 
weather, in feet, was so dreadful that they were obliged 
to abandon everything, and shelter tb&tt^^V^^^ \:k^ ''^^ 
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hut. Here, however, they were scarcely better o£F, for 
they had made use of the planks of the roof to refit 
their boats, and a sail which they spread out was their 
only shelter ; so that the rain came in on all sides, and 
the whole hut was full of water. They supported this 
new misfortune with their usual patience, and the next 
day they resumed the task of transporting their eflfects 
from the hut. 

At last they began with the greatest ardour the final 
task of dragging the boats to the water. For this pur- 
pose, it was necessary to make a path from the ship to 
the sea. The ice, as we have seen, formed mountains 
and valleys, across which it was impossible to drag the 
boats. It became necessary, therefore, to remove these 
inequalities — ^no easy task, it may be supposed, for 
men in such a situation — ^nevertheless, they set about 
it gaily with hatchet and pickaxe. During their labour, 
they had several other encounters with the bears ; but 
they succeeded in repelling their attacks, and at last 
their painful task was accomplished. 

Captain Heemskerk had written a journal of his 
adventures up to this time, a copy of which he inclosed 
in a box, and left it on the ship, to serve as a guide for 
any who might hereafter be unfortunate enough to be 
thrown upon that inhospitable shore. He pointed out 
the place where their hut had stood, and described 
minutely the means by which they had contrived to sub- 
sist during their dreary six months* residence. Heems- 
kerk also placed a copy of this narrative in each of the 
two boats, in order that if one should perish, and the 
other reach the continent in safety, it might add 
authority to the statements of the crew. He also had 
these copies signed by all his companions, in order still 
more to confirm their authenticity. 

At last the boats were conveyed to the water ; after 
which they carried their cargo thither in a sledge, 
taking the precaution to cover with tarpaulins what- 
ever was liable to be injured by the damp. 

It was on the 4th of June, 1597, at six o'clock in the 
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morning, that our heroes embarked and set sail. Two 
of their number were ill — the master and one of the 
sailors ; they therefore placed one of them in each boat, 
in order that the crews might divide the care of assist- 
ing them. 

They then began, joyfully and courageously, a voyage 
which, in truth, had scarcely its like since the creation 
of the world ; for their purpose was nothing less than 
to effect a passage of more than three hundred and fifty 
leagues, in two miserable boats, without decks, in a 
temperature which in the midst of summer resembles 
our winter, and through seas covered with enormous 
icebergs ; and this, too, with their bodies attenuated, and 
their strength already exhausted by previous fatigues 
and privations. 

The place where they had passed the winter was, as 
we have seen, upon the east coast of the country ; the 
shortest way from thence to the continent would have 
been to sail along that coast towards the south. But 
Heemskerk chose a longer route; perhaps because he 
expected to find the sea freer from ice. He resolved 
then first to double the northern extremity of the 
island, called the Icy Cape, and not to sail for the 
south until they were certain they had reached the 
other side of the country. 

With this design, they first directed their course 
towards the north; but they had not gone very far 
before they found themselves inclosed among the ice- 
bergs, so that they could proceed no further. Our 
brave Dutchmen then threw their anchors into the ice, 
until the huge masses began themselves to move, and 
open a passage for them. In the meantime, they en- 
deavoured to turn this obstacle to advantage, and 
employed themselves in melting snow over the fire, for 
the purpose of securing a supply of fresh water. In 
a short time they were able to resume their voyage ; 
the wind was in their favour, and the rowers made such 
gallant efforts that on the third day they reached the 
northern extremity of Nova ZemblaiK Tc^a \iKsX* ^«:^ ^ "«ft«^^ 
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they rowed among the icebergs, some of the stray masses 
struck with such violence against the boats as greatly 
to alarm the crews ; for the least shock seemed sufficient 
to upset their frail craft. The current of the sea was 
driving the icebergs with such force that they could 
neither avoid them nor turn them from the boats with 
their oars; and these masses of ice were so numerous, 
and so thickly accumulated, that the poor mariners 
began to lose courage, and saw no longer any hope of 
continuing their voyage. They perceived, indeed, one 
way of escape from their present peril, viz. by shel- 
tering themselves alongside an immense stationary ice- 
berg, which lay at some distance, and which was strong 
enough to resist the smaller pieces around; but it 
seemed impossible for the boats to reach it. 

In this emergency, a sailor named Van Veer, one of 
the strongest and most courageous of the crew, sprang 
from one of the boats, and leaping from one piece of ice 
to another, arrived, contrary to all expectation, at' the 
solid iceberg. Then he seized a rope which was thrown 
to him, and fastened it upon a rough notch of the ice. 
After that, the crews of the two boats, hauling with all 
their strength on the cable, forced the boats so near to 
the solid ice as- to find a shelter under it from thB 
floating masses around. 

But, alas I when they had reached this point, they 
perceived in the distance that the whole sea was com- 
pletely covered with ice; and, to crown their misfor- 
tunes, a storm arose, which caused the solid mass to 
which the boats were attached to give way, and to 
separate into fragments. The poor, little vessels were 
then again tossed upon the open sea, exposed to the con- 
tinual danger, either of being crushed by the floating 
ice or overwhelmed by the tempest. Nevertheless, on 
the 3d of August, by dint of the most laborious exer- 
tions, and after encountering innumerable dangers, they 
reached the southern point of the country, all of them 
terribly enfeebled, and suffering, moreover, from the 
scurvy^ which threatened to destroy them even before 
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they could reach the continent According to the old 
saying, however, '* In the midst of the greatest miseries, 
the Divine aid is manifested with the greatest powevy 
so it proved with our sailors : they found, on touching 
the shore for the last time, a great quantity of cochlearia. 
They knew the anti-scorbutic properties of this plant ; 
and the effects of it in their case, according to the 
testimony of Heemskerk, surpassed all that they could 
have imagined. Thus relieved, they now prepared to pass 
the Strait of Waigatz, in order to reach the neighbour- 
ing continent. Next day they had the happiness of 
seeing a Russian ship bearing down towards them in 
full sail. Heemskerk immediately stopped until they 
came near, and, rowing towards them, hailed them, and 
was taken on board. He then held up a piece of silver 
in one hand, and with the other pointed to a baiTel of 
fish. The Eussians understood his wishes, and, accept- 
ing the money, gave him in exchange two hundred fish 
and some smaU cakes. The Dutch, who were half dead 
with hunger (for their rations had for some days been 
reduced to a little piece of mouldy biscuit), were" de- 
lighted with this purchase^ and each man had his share 
of the provision. 

On the 13th an unfortunate accident occurred; the 
two boats were separated by a violent storm, and 
scarcely had it subsided, when a thick fog prevented the 
possibility of their rejoining each other. Heemskerk 
himself was in the small boat, and sailed as close as 
possible to the shore. The long-boat he feared had 
been cast upon the open sea. Distressed as to the fate 
of their companions, the occupants of the small boat 
continued to row for four days, when they fell in with 
a Russian bark, on their approach to which the crew 
offered them 'of their own accord a loaf, which they 
thankfully accepted. The Russians endeavoured to make 
them understand that they had seen their comrades. 
They held up seven fingers, and at the same time 
pointed to the boat, to indicate that they had met seven 
men in a similar vessel. The Dutch understood them ; 
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and the master having learned hy signs in what direo- 
tion their comrades had been seen, steered his course 
thither, using both sail and oar in order to reach themu 

On the 18th they reached the object of their long 
and ardent desires — the cape of the Isle of Candenoes, 
situated at the entrance of the White Sea ; but still 
they could see nothing of the long-boat, and they 
had yet a very dangerous voyage before them. They 
were obliged from Candenoes to pass the Wliite Sea in 
a high wind, and through boisterous waves, in order to 
reach the western coast, inhabited by the Laplanders. 
This would be a voyage of sixty-six leagues; but, for 
people who had already surmounted so many dangers, 
there did not seem in this anything very terrible. They 
ventured then to enter this stormy sea, in their little 
open boat, and in forty hours they had happily accom- 
plished the voyage. 

They speedily discovered some small houses on the 
shore, and there they landed. These houses were in- 
habited by thirteen Russians, having two Laplanders, 
their wives and a child along with them. They received 
our poor mariners with great kindness, and regaled 
them with a kind of soup, composed of meal and fresh 
fish, which seemed to be their principal article of diet. 

The Dutch captain, after having made a repast which 
seemed to him a rare feast, wished to advance a little 
further inland, in order to reconnoitre the country, and 
he accordingly quitted the coast with some of his crew. 
Casting his eyes round in various directions, he thought 
he discovered two men on a distant hill, who, like him- 
self were making observations. Heemskerk did not 
attach any great importance to this circumstance, and 
went his way back to the boat. The two men, however, 
whom he had noticed on the top of the hUl, took the 
same road, and reached the boat almost at the same 
moment as himselt But who can describe the joy 
of all parties, when it was discovered that these men 
were two of their comrades who had been separated 
from them in the long-boat 1 The boat itself with the 
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r6st of its crew, arrived soon after, and the companies 
of both boats celebrated the happy day of their reunion 
by a feast, which they thought as delicious as our most 
exquisite ragouts, though it consisted only of bread 
and fish. 

As they set sail the next day, they met some fisher- 
men, but the wind kept them too far aloof to permit 
of their making a bargain for any of their cai^o. These 
good fishermen, however, perceiving their wi^es, threw 
them a large codfish, without asking anything for it. 

Soon afterwards Heemskerk and his companions ar- 
rived at Kola, and found there a Dutch vessel, which 
carried them to Amsterdam. Here they arrived safely, 
and were joyfully received by their friends, who had 
long given them up for lost. 

The governor of Kola ordered that the two frail 
vessels in which our Hollanders had performed one of 
the most extraordinary and perilous voyages ever known, 
should be deposited at the Exchange, to be kept there 
as a monument of the courage, the skill, and the endur- 
ance of Heemskerk and his fellows. 

Time has committed his customary ravages upon 
these boats, but some remains of them are still to bo 
seen at the present day. 
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IV. 



THE LOSS OF THE SHIP "REGULAR," AS RELATED 
BY THE COMMANDER, CAPTAIN CARTER. 

The ship RegvXar, 650 tons, left London on the 
22d of February, 1 805, bound to Bombay and China, with 
a valuable cargo of specie, iron, steel, copper, &c. The 
passage was an ordinary one until the 8th of May, when, 
scudding in a heavy gale from the N. W. off the Cape of 
Good Hope, she suddenly sprung a leak, which, in spite 
of our continued exertions for the four subsequent days 
and nights, gained considerably upon us. The gale 
continuing with unabated fury, and a tremendous sea 
running, it was deemed expedient to lighten her, and 
about eighty tons of copper and other articles were 
thrown overboard, though without any good result. The 
men were then divided into parties, and the pumps 
assisted by baling at the fore hatchway. For the two 
subsequent days, the weather continued nearly the same, 
the wind blowing furiously, with a heavy sea. There 
was no alternative but to scud before the blast, 
which was done under a reefed foresail, and close-reefed 
main -topsail. On the 13th, all hands became com- 
pletely exhausted, the pumps never having been left for 
four days and nights. The ship at noon on this day 
was in lat. 37'' 30' S., and in long. 36^ 30' E., when 
the immense quantity of water in the hold affected her 
steerage, and it was evident to all that she was nearly 
water-logged. At three p.m. the water in the hold 
being nearly up to the beams, we despaired of keeping 
her afloat much longer, and were compelled to take to 
the boats. At eight p.m. we left her to her sad finite. 
In the launch were placed eighteen persons, including 
the chief and second officer and two female passengers; 
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in the pinnace were the third officer and ten persons; 
and, in the gig, myself and four other persons. Several 
days' provisions and water were placed in each boat. 
We were now nine hundred miles from the nearest land, 
scudding, in three small boats (the largest of wliich 
was only twenty-three feet six inches in length, and six 
feet six inches broad), before a furious Cape gale, direct 
from the land. About ten, in a heavy squall of wind, 
each boat shipped a tremendous sea; from the larger 
one, everything was obliged to be thrown overboard, to 
lighten her — water, food, compass, charts, &c. The gig 
cleared herself as she filled over the stem ; so, on the 
top of a mountainous sea, the whole of her contents, 
^ave the crew, was washed over her bows. The pinnace 
shared the same fate as the launch; the gig was then 
pulled towards the launch, and reached her at midnight. 
The crew were then removed into her, and she cut 
adrift ; the launch was now too crowded almost to move 
in, and had lost sight of the pinnace. Thus we drove 
the wretched night through, without chart or compass 
to direct us, or a single necessary to sustain life ; the sea- 
birds (such as the albatross and Cape pigeons) hovering 
close over us, as if only waiting the moment when the 
frail boat should be engulphed. At dawn, to our inex^ 
pressible joy, the Almighty directed two vessels to our 
reUef, which were descried directly to windward, running 
immediately towards us. A signal of distress was made, 
by hoisting a shawl belonging to one of the lady pas- 
sengers, which was providentially not unobserved. The 
vessels proved to be the French frigate La CUopatre, 
52 guns, and the coryette Alcmene, 20 guns, proceeding 
to China. The commodore, on being made acquainted 
with the discovery of the signal, immediately rounded 
the frigate towards the boat, and at eight those in the 
launch were received in safety on board her. On 
reaching the frigate's deck, I implored the commodore 
to go in search of our missing men and officers in the 
pinnace. This request was immediately complied with, 
and in less than an hour the missing^ bo^t ^^>&^CkS*i.'?sH'et'^^ 
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by the corvette, and by her miraculously preserved, all 
parties thanking God and the French officers with tears 
in their eyes, who, through His mercy, had been the 
means of rescuing them from a watery grave. The 
appearance of these vessels seemed the more miraculous 
on this day, as for forty-two days previously we had not 
sighted a single sail, nor did we fall in with any other 
after. It was also learned afterwards that, on the 
previous day, the commodore had determined to alter 
his course, but had not eventually done so ; if he had, 
he would have passed eighty or ninety miles to the 
eastward of the unfortunate crew. 

The preparations made by the French on board the 
frigate for removing our poor wrecked people from the 
boats, it was impossible to surpass : they displayed the 
skill of seamen, and at the same time showed that 
every head and heart on board the Cleopatre seconded 
the exertions of the excellent commander. When all 
had been safely taken on board, we found that every 
arrangement had been made which either humanity or 
medical skill could dictate; and from that moment, 
until the arrival of the frigate at the Mauritius, the 
crew of the Regular received such generous treatment 
from their deliverers as will never be effaced from their 
memory. The whole of the officers, passengers, and 
crew were saved. 
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THE WRECK OF THE LONG-BOAT OF THE FRENCH 
SHIP «LE TAUREAU." 

On* tire 3d of March, 1665, a fleet consisting of the 
Saint Paul, La Vierge, Le Bon Forty and L'Aigle Blanc, 
sfent from France by the India Company, arrived safely 
in sight of Cape Verd. The next day the four vessels 
ran into the bay nearest the Cape, and cast anchor 
within half a league of the shore. Immediately after, four 
long-boats, manned with officers, soldiers, and sailors, 
put off for a spot on the shore where a group of negroes 
awaited them, without arms, and apparently with 
friendly dispositions. The sand and the low water pre- 
vented the boats approaching the land by the length of 
six fathoms, and a crowd of negroes threw themselves 
into the sea to assist them in getting on shore. After 
exhibiting much joy at the arrival of the fleet, the 
negroes intimated to the strangers, in the Portuguese 
language, that the alcalde, or viceroy of the canton, 
entertained friendly feelings towards the French, and 
would gladly receive their visit. 

Veron, the admiral, and Rennefort (who afterwards 
related the voyage), escorted by twelve fusileers, were 
conducted to a village, situated about six hundred paces 
from the shore, and which was composed of about a 
hundred circular huts, four or five feet high. 

The French found the alcalde seated upon a little 
wooden stool in the midst of the courtyard of his resi- 
dence. He was a negro of about forty years of age, 
well made, and with a grave and somewhat haughty 
aspect Upon his head he wore a turban of blue and 
white cotton, and over his shoulders a kind of shapeless 
mantle or blanket; another piece of fttwffi «wsvtOv&^\sj«» 
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waist, and hung down to his knees. His arms and legs 
were bare, and on his feet he wore pieces of leather, 
which served him instead of sandals. His officers were 
around him, some lying down, others sitting on their 
heels. The chief coimsellor, however, who was about 
forty-eight years of age, remained on his knees before 
his master. 

After the first civilities, which the alcalde rendered 
and received without quitting his seat, the French pre- 
sented him with a bottle of brandy, of which bqth he 
and his counsellor drank a considerable quantity. They 
then agreed to pay six bottles of brandy, six yards of 
cloth, and a bar of iron, for the right of anchorage for 
each boat. 

During this conversation, the alcalde's women, who 
were in their huts, and whose curiosity led them, every 
now and then, to peep out, intimated a great desire to 
see the French. The alcalde complied with their wish, 
and they made their appearance, attired much in the 
same fashion as the men. 

During the interval of the admiral's visit to the 
alcalde, the French who remained on board the ships 
were witnesses of a most afflicting scene. Some of the 
sailors of the Taureau and some passengers, to the 
number of thirty, had embarked in the long-boat, with 
the intention of going on shore, and examining the inte- 
rior of the country. M. Bossordle, one of the two mis- 
sionaries who were on board the ship, accompanied them. 
During the passage, some of the young people crowded 
imprudently to one side ; and the boat being, at the 
same moment, struck athwart by a heavy sea, and filled 
with water, was suddenly overturned. Le Toumeur, 
the lieutenant of the ship, was engaged in casting nets 
near the shore, where he had already taken a large 
quantity of fish, when the sound of a gun made him 
i^eedily relinquish his amusement; and looking towards 
the sea, he saw, to his great consternation, a flag hoisted 
as a signal of distress, a large boat floating keel upper- 
most and a crowd of persons swimming in the se% 
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6ome of whom were endeavouring to reach the land, 
and others to return to the vessel. Le Toumeur, greatly 
alarmed, hastened to regain the ship. The other long- 
boats and seveitd of the negroes' canoes had already- 
hastened to render assistance, and fortimately arrived 
at the scene of the disaster in time to save a considerable 
number of lives. Eighteen were rescued, but the remain- 
ing twelve unhappily perished. 

In this shipwreck there were two remarkable in- 
stances of generosity, which deeply affected those by 
whom they were witnessed. A yoimg Frenchman 
named Plason, who was a good swimmer, seeing near 
him another young man, with whom he was acquainted, 
and who could not swim, forgot his own peril in the 
desire to save his friend, and called to him to lay hold 
of his coat. His strength, however, was insufficient to 
support them both, and they perished together; *'a rare 
example of friendship," as the narrator of the voyage 
observes. 

Another Frenchman, named Giron de la Martinette, 
to an equal generosity united a greater amount of pru- 
dence. The son of the Sieur Montauban, a young 
child of ten years of age, was perishing before his eyes: 
he took him by one arm, and, swimming with the other, 
mounted him on the keel of the boat; then bidding him 
not let go his hold of the wood until they came to re- 
lease him, he again set off to swim. By his united 
skill and strength, he was able to reach a canoe, into 
which he scrambled. Scarcely was he there, than think- 
ing that the frail bark was overloaded with the five 
men whom it already contained, he did not hesitate to 
plunge again into the sea, with the intention of swimr 
ming to the shore, which he was ultimately so fortimate 
as to reach. A boat then brought the young Montau- 
ban to land, who long lived to bear witness to the 
generosity of his preserver. 

Of all those, however, who were the victims of this 
fe.tal disaster, none was more deeply regretted than M. 
Bossordde. This missionary was universally respected 
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and beloyed for his zeal, his prudence, and his affable 
manners. On the return of the boats, and when it be- 
came certain that he was lost, the grief was universal 
throughout the fleet. This sorrow was. still more 
increased when the circumstances of his death came to 
be known. The courage and devotion which he dis- 
played are too remarkable not to be brought under the 
notice of our readei-s. 

M. Bossordee was not at first among the party who 
embarked in the long-boat to go on shore; but when he 
learned that their project was to spend two or three 
days on the coast, he offered to accompany them^ 
in order partly to act as a check upon the young 
people, for the most part wild and gay, by reminding 
them of the solemnity of the day, which was Good 
Friday (the 4th of March, 1665), afid that of the 
morrow, and also to administer to them spiritual assist- 
ance ; he was, therefore, received on board at the last 
moment. When the long-boat was upset, and those it 
contained cast upon the mercy of the waves, M. Bos- 
sordee resolved to risk his life in order to save that of 
the others; or, at least, to prepare them for a death 
which seemed almost inevitable. He was a vigorous and 
skilful swimmer ; but instead of attending to his own 
preservation, he devoted himself to assisting his unhappy 
companions, whom he saw struggling around him. 
Eaising his head, he called aloud to them to offer their 
lives to God, to remember that on that day of mourning 
Jesus Christ had died to expiate the guilt of the world, 
and in those last moments to make an act of sincere 
contrition for all the sins which they had committed ; 
adding, that he would then give them a general abso- 
lution. Having done this, he turned towards three who 
seemed to him to be losing their courage and their 
strength, and, passing from one to the other, he sup- 
ported them with one hand, and swimming beside them 
for a few moments, he exhorted them not to abandon 
themselves to despair, but to look up to God, and place 
their confidence in the Divine mercy. M. Bossordee 
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thus continued his noble mission for nearly two hours ; 
and his strength filing him at last, he gave absolution 
to those around him; and with his lips upon a little 
crucifix, which he always wore suspended from his 
neck, he disappeared beneath the waves. Had this 
venerable man thought only of himself amidst that 
dreadful scene, he might have reached the shore with 
the greatest ease. 

Some hours after the return of the boats, they 
perceived in the distance, not far from the place of the 
wreck, a floating body; and some sailors being sent to 
pick it up, it proved to be that of M. Bossordle. He 
was still in the same attitude in which he had been 
seen in his last moments— one hand upon his bosom, 
and his lips fastened on the crucifix which he wore. The 
remains of thii^ apostolic man, restored as by a miracle 
from the depths of the ocean, were received on board 
the ship with marks of the deepest sorrow and vene* 
ration, the passengers and sailors kissing his hands and 
feet, and watering them with their tears. 
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VI. 



THE BURNING OF THE DUTCH SHIP " NEW HOORN," 
IN THE INDIAN OCEAN; WITH THE ADVENTURES 
OF BONTEKOE AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

Amongst the various narratives of sea adventures, 
there are, perhaps, few of greater interest than those of 
Bont6ko6 — an interest which is heightened by the in- 
telligence and firmness he displayed in the varying 
events of his good and bad fortune, and the air of truth 
and simplicity which runs through his whole story. 

William Ybrantz Bont6ko^, being appointed captain 
of the ship ^ew Hoom, eleven hundred tons, belonging 
to the Dutch East India Company, sailed from the 
Texel in Holland, on the 28th of December, 1618, 
having on board a crew of six hundred men. After 
many weeks' succession of storms and calms, the vessel 
approached the Cape of Good Hope ; at which time the 
wind was blowing so violent a gale from the west, that 
they were obliged to shorten s%il, without venturing 
near the coast. At last they doubled the Cape in safety, 
without having touched land, and proceeded along the 
coast of Natal, with very fine weather. 

It was already the end of May, and five months had 
elapsed since their departure from Holland. At this 
time, sickness unhappily appeared on board, and in- 
creased so rapidly that there were soon no less than 
forty men quite unfit for duty, besides many others 
more or less invalided. 

They now steered towards Madagascar, with the view 
of entering the Bay of St. Louis ; but no safe an- 
chorage could be found. Bont^ko^ himself went out in 
the long-boat, in order to examine the anchorage ; but 
the surf broke so heavily upon the shore, that it was 
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impossible to get near. Meanwhile, the sailors caught 
sight of some of the islanders, and one of them swam 
on shore from the long-boat, to speak to them. They 
made signs to him, and seemed to point out a place 
suitable for landing; but as he was not sure that he 
understood their signs, and they did not offer any 
refreshment, he thought it best to abandon his attempt. 

They then proceeded ninety leagues southward, where, 
altering their course, they resolved to stop either at 
the island of Mauritius or at that of Mascarenhas, which 
were at no great distance from each other. At la^t they 
touched at the Cape of Mascarenhas, where they found 
forty fathoms water close to the land Though this did 
not appear a very safe anchorage, in consequence of its 
proximity to the shore, they had no resource but to 
trust to it. The poor invalids were now sighing to be 
on shore ; but the state of the sea, and the heavy surf 
still running, made it unsafe in the first instance to 
land them. The long-boat was, however, despatched 
with a party to reconnoitre the island, where they 
found a great quantity of turtles. On hearing the 
report of the sailors, the eagerness of the poor invalids 
to get on shore was redoubled; they fancied that they 
should be well again if only they could set foot on 
land. The supercargo, Heyn Rol, opposed their going 
on shore, on the ground that the vessel might be driven 
from its anchorage, and that they would run a risk of 
being left behind. The forty sick men, however, per- 
sisted in their resolution, and pleaded for it so affect- 
ingly that Bont6ko6 was moved, and at last yielded to 
their entreaties. After having in vain endeavoured to 
gain the consent of Rol, he took the responsibility upon 
himself, and,' going upon deck, announced the welcome 
intelligence that they had liberty to proceed on shore. 
The able-bodied seamen assisted the invalids into the 
boat. Bontlko6 provided them with sails to set up 
a tent, and added a supply of provisions and cooking-* 
utensils, himself accompanying them as guide. 

In less than three weeks, the invalids found them<» 
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selves perfectly cured; and the ship then weighed 
anchor, with the design of putting in next at the Mau- 
ritius ; but they w^re already too far down the coast, 
and as no fit landing-place was to be found, they re- 
solved to steer direct for the Island of St. Mary, which 
they safely reached, and cast anchor on the east coast 
The natives of this island, though less accustomed to 
the sight of Europeans than the inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar, nevertheless brought on board a supply of fowls, 
lemons, and rice; and gave notice by signs that they 
had cows, sheep, and other provisions to dispose of. 
The ship's crew accordingly went on shore every day to 
make exchanges with them. 

During the nine days that the New Hoom remained 
in this harbour, the whole of the men completely re- 
covered their strength ; the vessel, too, was cleared to 
the keel, and so thoroughly repaired that, if there was 
any fear among the crew, it was not from any mistrust 
of their ship. They sailed at first for the south, and 
then, altering their course, bore to the east, and towards 
the Straits of Sunda. % 

On the 19th of November, 1619, they sighted land; 
but immediately after, Bont6ko6, who was on the main- 
deck making observations, was alarmed by the cry of 
^^ Fire I— fire r He ran down quickly into the hold, 
but was unable to detect any appearance of burning. 
He inquired of the men, what it was they thought had 
taken fire % " Captain !" said one of the sailors, " that 
cask is on fire !" Proceeding further to investigate the 
cause of the alarm, he learned that the chief-steward 
having gone down that afternoon, according to his cus- 
tom, to draw some brandy for the use of the crew on 
the following day, had put his candlestick on a barrel 
above that which he was going to tap, when a spark, or 
rather a small portion of the burning wick, fell directly 
on the bunghole ; the brandy had caught fire, and the 
staves starting, the burning spirits had run down among 
the coals. They had thrown some pitchers of water, 
however, on the fire, which seemed to have extinguished 
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it. Bont^ko6, somewhat reassured by this account, 
caused a quantity of water to be poured upon the 
coals ; and not perceiving any further traces of the fire, 
he returned tranquilly to the deck. The results of this 
accident, however, were still to be experienced, as we 
shall now learn from the following account of Bont6ko6 
himself. We give it in his own simple style of nar- 
ration. 

Half- an -hour afterwards we heard some of our 
people again crying out "Fire !" I was now greatly 
alarmed, and went below immediately; when I per- 
ceived the flames coming straight from the bottom of 
the hold, and from among the coals, into which the 
burning spirits had penetrated. The danger, moreover, 
was so much the more imminent as there were three or 
four tiers of casks ranged one upon another just above. 
We again threw down buckets of water in great quan- 
tities, but a new accident unexpectedly increased our 
misfortune. The water thrown upon the coals occa- 
sioned a smoke, so dense and sulphurous, that it was 
almost impossible to remain in the hold without being 
stifled. I remained there myself, however, to issue the 
necessary orders, and employed the sailors by turns, 
that they might breathe the fresh air from time to 
time. I suspected, indeed, that some of them had been 
already suffocated before they could reach the hatches ; 
and for myself, I was so bewildered and stupefied that 
I hardly knew what I was about. 

Finding myself at last obliged to go on deck, I told 
Rol that I thought we had better throw the powder 
into the sea. He could not make up his mind, however, 
to this. " If we throw the powder overboard," said he, 
" we may perhaps lessen our present danger, but what 
will become of us should we encounter any enemies, 
and have no means left of defending ourselves?" 

Meanwhile, the fire continued to gain ground, the 
stench and thick smoke making it impossible for any 
one to remain at the bottom of the hold. I now ordered 
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some large holes to be made with the hatchet in the 
lower deck towards the stem ; and, by means of these, 
we poured down large quantities of water, while we 
stHl continued to do the same through the hatchways. 
Three weeks before the long-boat had been lowered into 
the sea, and the shallop had likewise been removed 
from its place on the upper deck, in order to be out oY 
the way of the sailors who were at work. The con- 
sternation which now prevailed was indescribable. We 
were equally threatened by fire and water, and seemed 
destined to be the victims of one element or the other; 
for we had no land in sight, nor was any vessel near us. 
Presently, some of the crew began to make their escape, 
and from all parts of the ship men were seen dropping one 
by one into the water, and swimming towards the boats, 
where they hid themselves under the barches or cover- 
ings, until there was a sufficient number of them col- 
lected to put o£F from the ship. 

Perceiving Rol on deck, they called out to him, that 
they were about to take to sea, and invited him to 
come down to them, and to join the long>boat. At first 
he would not consent ; but at last the dauger appearing 
so urgent, he was prevailed upon to follow their advice, 
though entreating them at the same time to wait Bsid 
take me on board also. His entreaties and representa- 
tions, however, were in vain : their fear was so great 
that no sooner was he in the boat than they cut the 
ropes, and pushed o£F from the side of the vesseL 

While I was still occupied in issuing orders and 
urging on the men, some of those who had remained 
came up to me in great consternation,, saying, " O 
captain ! what will become of us 1 the long-boat and 
the shallop are both out at sea !" 

**If they have quitted us," I replied, **you may be 
assured it is with the design of not coming back!" 
then hastening to the deck, I saw indeed that the 
report was too true. I immediately called to the 
sailors, " Quick, unfurl the sails. We must manage to 
come up to them; and if they refuse to take us on 
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board the boats, we will see if we cannot teach them 
their duty!" 

We had, in fact, approached them within three lengths 
of the vessel ; but the breeze favoured them, and they 
managed to outstrip us. I then said to those who 
remained with me, " My friends, you see that we have 
no hope now save in the mercy of God, and in our 
own energy; we must redouble our efforts, and endea- 
vour to extinguish the fire; run quickly to the store room, 
and throw all the powder overboard before the flames 
reach it!" 

I then ordered the carpenters to make some holes in 
the ship's sides, in order to admit the water to the 
depth of a fathom and a half; but rmfortunately their 
tools were insufficient to effect the purpose, owing to 
the timbers being lined with iron. This failure caused 
a general consternation among the crew, who now filled 
the air with cries and lamentations. Again they began 
to throw down the water, and the conflagration seemed 
somewhat to diminish; but, alas! the respite was short: 
a little while after the oil caught fire. Our destruc- 
tion now appeared inevitable : the more the water was 
thrown down, the more the fire seemed to increase in 
fury, the burning oil and the flames spreading fearfully 
on all sides. 

The labours of the crew continued, however, with 
unabated ardour ; we cast the powder into the sea, and 
poured the water about the ship with all the energy of 
despair. We had already thrown overboard sixty half- 
barrels of gunpowder; but there still remained three 
hundred. All our efforts to remove this with sufficient 
rapidity were unavailing. The fire caught them, and 
in a moment the ship was blown into a thousand 
atoms. At the time when this catastrophe took place, 
there were still a hundred and nineteen souls oiH board. 
I was standing on the deck at the' time, near the main- 
mast, watching the progress of a detachment of sixty 
men who were occupied in drawing the water for the 
buckets. They were swept away from before my eyea 
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with the rapidity of lightning, and disappeared so com- 
pletely that I could discern not the smallest trace of 
them. All the rest shared the same fate. As for 
myself, I expected only to perish like the rest of my 
companions, and, raising my hands and arms to heaven^ 
I exclaimed, ** God, have mercy on me !" 

Though I felt myself hurled into the air, I never- 
theless had possession of all my faculties, and, indeed^ 
still preserved in my heart a lingering spark of hope. 
After being carried upwards for some distance into the 
air, I fell into the water among the floating wrecks 
of the ship, when, looking around, I saw the main- 
mast on one side of me, and the mizen-mast on the 
other. I then contrived to clamber on the main-mast, 
and was able thence to contemplate the dreadful scene 
that surroimded me. I remained there for some time, 
plunged in the most agonising reflections, without 
seeing any one near me ; but at last I perceived a young 
man swimming towards the wreck, who had seized a 
spar which was floating on the water, and was sup- 
porting hiiViself by it. As we approached nearer each 
other, I recognised him, and, raising myself up, I 
addressed to him a few words of congratulation and 
encouragement. 

The name of the young man was Herman Kniphuisen, 
a native of Eyder. As the great mast upon which I was, 
kept constantly rolling and turning, to my great annoy- 
ance and danger, on seeing a plank floating near him, 
I said to Herman, " Push me that thick plank, and 
I will try and get upon it and float towards you, that 
we may be together." He did as I desired ; and without 
this aid, shaken as I was by the explosion and my fall, 
my back hurt, and with two wounds in my head, it 
would have been impossible for me to join him. These 
injuries, of which I was scarcely at first conscious^ 
now began to make themselves so severely felt, that it 
seemed to me as if all on a sudden I could neither see 
nor hear. We were now close to each other, both 
holding by a spar. Casting our eyes on all sides, in 
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the hope of discovering either the long-boat or the 
shallop, we at last caught sight of them, though at 
a great distance. The sun was sinking below the 
horizon. I then said to my companion, *' My friend, 
all hope is now over for us; it is impossible we can live 
through the night in this dreadful condition; let us, 
then, mise our hearts to God, and place ourselves in his 
hands, with an entire resignation to his holy will !" 

Om' prayer was answered; for scarcely had we con* * 
eluded our fervent appeal to Heaven, when, raising our 
eyes, we beheld the long-boat close to us. Immediately 
I cried out, "Save, save your captain !" Some sailors 
who heard me called out in their turn, " The captain 
is alive still !" but they did not venture to come nearer, 
for fear of being struck by the large pieces of wreck. 
Herman, who had been but slightly injured by the 
explosion, felt strong enough to swim, and reached the 
long-boat. As for me, I called out, " If you wish to 
save my life, you must come to me, for I have not 
strength to swim." 

The trumpet was now thrown into the sea, fastened 
to a sounding-line, and by getting the end of this into 
my hands, and making the rope fast about my waist, I 
was by this means haiied on board the long-boat. 

There I found Rol, and the second pilot, named 
Meindert Krins, a native of Hoom, who for a long 
time looked at me with wonder. I had formerly caused 
to be constructed in the afterpart of the long-boat a 
little cabin sufficiently large to hold two men, and I 
now went into it, with the intention of taking some 
repose ; for I felt so ill that I scarcely thought I should 
. survive. My back was dreadfully bruised, and I suffered 
also very much from the two wounds in my head. 
Meanwhile, turning to Rol, I said to him, "I think 
we shall do well to pass the night near the wreck, for 
by daybreak to-morrow we may find some provisions, 
and perhaps also a compass." 

The fugitives, in fact, had taken to the boats in 
sucli haste that they had secured scarcely «s^i ^^ 
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visions ; and as for the compasses, the chief pilot, as 
soon as he suspected that there was a design on foot of 
abandoning the ship, had hastily removed the binnacles, 
and hid them out of sight. 

Rol, however, rejecting my advice, caused them to 
take to the oars, without waiting for day; but after 
having rowed all night in the hope of discovering land 
by morning, they found themselves, contrary to all their 
expectations, far distant both from the land and the 
wreck. They then came to look into my retreat, and 
to ask me whether I was dead or alive. Finding I was 
still able to speak, " Captain," said one of them to me, 
" what is to become of us ? There is no land in sight, 
and we are destitute of provisions, charts, and com- 



"My friends," I replied, "you would not hearken to 
my counsel last night, when I advised you to remain 
near the wreck, and pick up what provisions could be 
found. I remember that, when I was floating on the 
mast, I was surrounded by quantities of bacon, cheese, 
and other provisions, all of which you might probably 
have had for the trouble of taking." 

"Well then, captain," said they, in a supplicating 
tone, ** do you come out to us, and be our guide ! " 

" I would willingly do so," was my reply ; " but I 
feel so ill that I am unable even to move." With their 
assistance, however, I managed at last to crawl out, and 
sit in the boat ; upon which I inquired what provisions 
they had on board, and was shown seven or eight 
pounds of biscuit. 

" Stop rowing ! " I said ; " you are only fatiguing 
yourselves to no purpose. By and by you will have 
nothing to eat, and you will find your strength gone. 
I advise you to take off your shirts, and make them 
into sails." 

This was willingly agreed to, but the difl&culty was 
to find thread, with which to sew them. To supply 
this want I made them untwist some of the ropes 
of the long-boat, and make out of them a kind of 
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yarn-thread, reserving' the remainder for sail-cordage. 
The same plan was adopted in the small boat, and both 
were soon rigged out to the best of our means. 

We next took a review of our company, and found 
that there were forty-six in the long-boat, and twenty- 
six in the shallop. In the former there were a sailor s 
blue cloak and a cushion, which were given up to me 
in consideration of the state of suffering in which I was. 
The surgeon was with us; but as he had no medicines, 
he had recourse to a little mashed biscuit, which he 
applied to my wounds; and, by the help of Heaven, 
that simple remedy became the means of my cure. 

The first day we were obliged to abandon ourselves 
entirely to the motion of the waves, while we were at 
work upon the sails ; but by the evening they were 
ready, and we employed ourselves in fitting them up. 
Thus equipped, we set sail on the 20th of November, 
with no other guide for our course but the stars, of 
which, however, we knew exactly the rising and setting. 
During the night we suffered c&eadfully from the cold, 
while, on the other hand, the heat of the day was in- 
supportable; for the sun shone perpendicularly over 
our heads. On the 21st and two following days we 
occupied ourselves in constructing an instrument by 
which we could take the altitude of the sun, and I also 
drew a chart upon the plank, marking down the Islands 
of Sumatra and Java, with the Straits of Sunda, which 
run between those two islands. Every day I contrived 
to make an observation. From the seven or eight 
pounds of biscuit which constituted our sole provision, 
I divided the rations for each day. As long as it lasted, 
I distributed to each man his share ; but we very soon 
came to the end of our stock, though the allowance for 
each person was but a small morsel, about the thickness 
of one's finger. We had no drink ; but when the rain 
fell, we spread the sails to catch it, and after quench- 
ing our thirst, wrung out the water into two little 
casks, the only ones that had been brought away; and 
these drainings we kept for the days when no rain felL 
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This extremity did not prevent my comrades from 
pressing me to take as much as was necessary for my 
support; for they all, as they said, required my assist- 
ance, and, among so great a munber, my portion could 
make but a small llifference. I was gratified to find 
that they entertained such sentiments towards me, but 
I declined to take more than my share. The shallop, 
meanwhile, could not keep up with us; and as they had 
nobody on board who understood navigation, they were 
afraid of being left behind, and intreated us to take 
them on board our boat. Our people, however, strongly 
opposed this measure, representing that it would only 
be to risk the chance of all perishing together. 

Our misery had now reached its height : our biscuit 
was all gone, and no land was yet in view. In this 
extremity a flock of sea-gulls flew so low down, and so 
slowly, over the long-boat, that it seemed as if they 
came on purpose to be taken. They stooped within 
easy reach of our hands, and each person caught several. 
We immediately plucked them, and ate them raw, which 
appeared to us a most delicious repast. 

Another day passed without our discovering land, 
and hope seemed now almost extinct in the breast of 
all. The shallop having once more come up with us, 
and its crew again imploring to be taken on board, it 
was concluded that, since death was inevitable, we 
might as well all die together; and their request was 
granted. 

There were now thirty oars on board, which we 
ranged upon the benches in the form of a deck; and 
the boat being deep, a man could easily sit under this 
shelter. There were also a main-sail, a mizen-sail, a 
mizen-mast, and a sprit-sail. The men were divided into 
two parties, one of which remained under cover, while 
the others were above. Another providential succour 
now came to relieve our distress : a great number of 
flying fish, about the size of whitings, darted from the 
sea, and many of them fell into the boat. Each man 
I caught several, and they were immediately divided and 
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eaten. This was but a miserable kind of sustenance ; 
nevertheless there was not as yet any one actually ill — 
a circumstance which was the more surprising, as, in 
spite of my intreaties, some of the men had resorted 
to the dangerous expedient of drinking sea-water. 

We had now reached the second day of December, 
which was the thirteenth after the wreck, when the 
wind changed and some rain * fell, which afforded us a 
little relief; and as it was accompanied by a calm, we 
were enabled to detach the sails from the yards, and 
spread them over the boat. We then stretched our- 
selves underneath them, and each person drank a suffi- 
ciency of the rain-water ; besides which, we again filled - 
our two little casks. I was at this time at the helm, 
and, according to my observations, I judged that we 
could not be far from land. I hoped the weather 
would clear up while. I was at my post, and I determined 
therefore not to quit it. The thickness of the fog and 
rain, however, made me so bitterly cold, that I was at 
last obliged to yield ; and calling one of the quarter- 
masters to take my place, I went and sat down among 
the crew, where I at length acquired a little warmth. 

The wind had now changed, and the quarter-master 
had scarcely been seated an hour at the helm, when he 
perceived the coast. In the first impulse of his joy he 
called out "Land! landl" Everybody then found 
strength to rise, and assure himself with his own eyes 
of the happy news : there was, indeed, the land ! We 
immediately spread all our sails, and bore straight 
towards the coast; but on approaching the shore, we 
found the breakers so heavy, that we did not dare to 
venture into the surf. The island — ^for such it was — was 
accessible by a little creek, which lay deep in the shore, 
into which we ran our boat, and, throwing out our 
single grappling-iron, we drew it to the shore. Every 
one, as may be supposed, hastened to land. The men 
were impatient to examine the woods and other places, 
where they hoped to find something which might supply 
them with nourishment Fo^ myself, I had no aooxusx 
¥ 2 
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set foot on the land than, throwing myself on my knees, 
I kissed the ground with joy, and offered up my heart- 
felt thanks to God for the mercy he had shown us. 

The island furnished us plentifully with cocoa-nuts ; 
and as no water could be discovered, we thought our- 
selves too happy to secure for drink the milk of the 
young nuts, while we ate the riper ones. The liquor 
seemed to us a most delightful beverage, and would 
indeed have produced only salutary effects had we 
drunk it in moderation ; but, as we all partook of it to 
excess, we were seized soon after with the most dread- 
ful pains in the stomach, which compelled us to lie 
down upon the sand, and from which we did not 
recover until the following day. 

On coming to ourselves again, we got up and made 
a circuit of the island, but did not discover the slightest 
trace of any human habitation, or of any food except 
the cocoa-nut«. After carrying a large quantity of 
these to our boat, we raised anchor towards evening, 
and steered for the Island of Sumatra, which we came 
in sight of next day, and which was fourteen or fifteen 
leagues distant from that which we had just quitted. 

We coasted along the eastern shore of Sumatra as 
long as oiu: provisions lasted; but at last necessity com- 
pelled us to risk the passage of the breakers, and we 
succeeded in landing safely at the mouth of a little 
river, the banks of which were covered with beautiful 
verdure. Among this we discovered a number of 
small beans, such as grow in some parts of Holland; 
and the first thing we did was to eat abundantly of tjiis 
welcome food. We had a couple of hatchets in the 
long-boat, which enabled us to fell some trees, and lop 
the branches, with which we kindled large fires in 
several places. Towards evening we increased our fires, 
and, in the fear of a surprise, I posted three sentinels at 
the entrance of our little camp. In the middle of the 
night, as the moon was going down, our sentinels gave 
us notice that the natives were approaching in great 
numbers^ their design, no doubt, being to attack us in 
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the darkness. We were little prepared to receive them, 
for our whole stock of weapons consisted but of two 
hatchets and a rusty sword ; and we were, besides, so 
weak that we had scarcely strength to use what we 
had. The intelligence, however, roused us up to exer- 
tion, and even the most feeble resolved not to yield 
without offering some resistance. Seizing each a flaming 
brand, we rushed towards our enemies : the sparks, 
which flew about in all directions, were calculated to 
inspire dread; and the islanders, probably supposing 
that we had other weapons, turned round and retreated 
behind a wood. Our men then returned to their fires, 
beside which they passed the remainder of the night in 
incessant alarm. As a matter of prudence, Rol and I 
had returned to the boat, in order to assure ourselves 
at any rate, of its safety, in case of our having to t^e 
to it as a last resource. 

At sunrise on the following morning three of the 
islanders issued from the wood, and approached the 
shore. We then sent to them three of our party, who, 
having before made the voyage to India, knew a little 
of the language and manners of these parts. The first 
question they had to answer waa, as to their nation. 
Having satisfied this inquiry, and stated that we were 
strangers — unfortunate merchants, whose ship had been 
destroyed by fire — they asked us whether we would 
not barter for some provisions* During this conversa- 
tion, the islanders had gradually approached the boat; 
and at last, having come close up to it, they asked, 
with an air of great audacity, whether we had any 
weapons. I had previously caused the sails to be 
spread over the boat, so that nothing could be seen, and 
we answered that we were well provided with muskets, 
powder, and shot. 

They then left us, promising to bring us some provisions. 
We made up amongst us, with difficulty, a sum of about 
eighty reals ; some of which we offered to the natives in 
exchange for some rice and cooked fowls. These they 
immediately brought us,, and they appeared very ^jrelL 
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satisfied with their bargain. Meanwhile I exhorted our 
men to assume, as much as possible^ an appearance of 
intrepidity, and we sat down boldly to eat our meal. 
The three islanders assisted at this feast, and must have 
marvelled greatly at the voracious appetite we dis- 
played. From what we gathered by inquiry of the 
natives, it seemed certain that we were to windward of 
Java; and this information gave us the more satis- 
faction, because, being without a compass, we had till 
then been doubtful of our movements. 

All we wanted now was a further supply of pro- 
visions ; and I therefore adopted the resolution of 
embarking with four of our people in a little canoe 
which lay upon the bank, and going up the river to a 
village which w6 saw in the distance, in order to pur- 
chase as much as we could with the remainder of our 
money. Having executed this project, I speedily com- 
pleted a bargain for more rice and fowls, which I at 
once despatched to Rol, desiring him to distribute them 
in equal shares, so that there should be no cause for 
complaint. For my own part, I had an excellent 
repast in the village with my companions. 

While we were eating, the inhabitants of thei village 
came and sat round us, examining narrowly our every 
movement and gesture. After fiie repast I bought 
a bufiiilo of them ; but the animal was so savage that 
we could not secure him to bring him away, and in this- 
attempt we lost a gi*eat deal of time. As day was 
beginning to decline, I proposed that we should go back 
to the boat for the night, and return again on the mor- 
row ; but our people begged of me to let them remain 
that night in the village, saying that it would be easier 
for them to take, home the buJBFalo when it was dark. 
Although I was not of their opinion, and endeavoured 
at first to dissuade them from this design, their 
intreaties finally prevailed, and I left them to follow 
own plan. 

the banka of the river 1 io\md «i number of the 
f assembled near the canoe, and. aY^weoSv^ ^tl- 
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gi^ed in some dispute. As I thotight I could make out 
that some of them wished to let me go, and the others 
to detain me, I took two of them by the arm, and 
pushed them towards the canoe, assuming, at the same 
time, the air of a superior. They eyed me with a fierce 
look, but, nevertheless, they went down to the canoe, 
and got into it along with me ; one seating himself at 
the head, and the other at the stern. I olwerved that 
each had his creese, or poniard, by his side ; and that, 
consequently, my life was in their power. 

After they had reached a little way, the man who 
was at the stem came towards me, as I stood in the 
middle of the canoe, and intimated by signs that he 
wanted some money. I took a small coin from my 
pocket, and offered it to him ; he took it, and, looking 
at it for a few minutes with a doubtful air, wrapped it 
in the piece of cloth which he wore about his waist. 
His companion at the prow came in his turn, and made 
the same signs. I gave him another coin, which he 
examined on both sides; but he appeared uncertain 
whether to take it or to attack me, which he might 
safely have done, since I was quite unarmed. At this 
moment, I felt the great danger I was in, and my heart 
beat violently. 

Meantime, however, we continued to descend the 
river, and we proceeded the more quickly, as it was 
then the ebb of the tide. When we were about half 
way, my two guides began to talk together very warmly; 
and as all their gestures seemed to indicate that they 
were about to attack me, my alarm became very great, 
and I trembled with fear, while I raised my eyes to 
heaven, and besought the Almighty to protect me in 
this hour of danger. A strange and secret inspiration 
led me to begin singing, and I sang so loud that I 
awakened the echoes of the woods that oveAung the 
banks of the river. The islanders now began to laugh, 
with mouths wide open, and I could perceive fi'om their 
looks that they thought me aMke it^^ \s:<3«l w^s^'^^es^.- 
aion and mistrust. Whilo 1 coxLXlmxi'i^^.'^^s^^^^'?^ 
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pretended hilarity, the canoe glided rapidly along, and 
we soon came in sight of the long-boat. I immediately 
made signs to my men, which they soon perceived, and 
ran to the side of the river. I then turned towards my 
rowers, and made them understand that before I 
landed they must both go to the prow of the boat — a 
precaution which I adopted with the idea of preventing 
them at least from attacking me from behind. They 
obeyed me without demur; and as soon as I had landed, 
they returned in their canoe to the village. 

I related to Rol and the rest the particulars of my 
journey, and we all hoped that in the morning we 
should see our four men with the buffalo. The night 
passed in perfect tranquillity; but after sum-ise, we 
became alarmed at the non-appearance of our friends, 
and began to fear that some accident had befallen them. 
Presently, however, we saw two islanders driving a 
buffalo down towards us; but I had not taken a 
second look at it before I was convinced it was not the 
animal which I had bought. One of our men, who 
could pretty well understand the language of the 
islanders, as well as speak it a little, asked them why 
they had not brought the buffalo they sold me, and 
where our four men were ? They replied that it was 
impossible to bring down the buffalo I had bought, and 
that our people, who were coming after them, would 
bring a second. This reply having a little dispelled 
our uneasiness, I observed that the animal leaped about 
violently, and was apparently no less savage than the 
first. I lost no time, therefore, in having him felled 
with the hatchet. 

On seeing the beast fall, the two islanders broke out 
into the most frightful howling and lamentation. At 
this noise, two or three hundred natives, who were 
hidden in the woods, suddenly made their appearance, 
and ran straight towards the boat, apparently with the 
design of cutting off our retreat. Three of our men 
who had made a fire at some distance from the tents, 
icted their design, and hastened to give us notice 
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of it ; upon which I rushed from the wood, aud being a 
little in advance, saw forty or fifty of our enemies 
rushing towards us from another side. "Be firm'!*' 
said I to our people ; " these wretches are not numerous 
enough to injure us." But when I saw so large a body 
appear, the greater part armed with bucklers and a kind 
of sword, I shouted to my men, " Run to the long-boat; 
for if our passage is once cut off, all hope is at an 
end!" 

We all then directed our course with the utmost 
speed towards the boat, and those who first neared it 
threw themselves into the sea to swim to it. Our 
enemies pursued us to the beach, and, unfortimately for 
us, nothing was prepared for pushing off promptly from 
the shore. Our sails were extended athwart the boat in 
the form of a tent ; and while we hurried into it, the 
islanders, following us close, pierced several of our 
people with then* lances. We defended ourselves, how- 
ever, with our two hatchets and our old sword. The 
ship's baker, who was a tall, vigorous man, wielded the 
latter with great effect; at the same time we quickly 
raised the two grappling-irons by which we were 
moored, and pushed off from the shore. The islanders 
attempted in vain to follow us. They soon got beyond 
their depth, and were compelled to abandon their design. 
We then collected the remainder of our people who were 
swimming. Those who had not been mortally wounded 
scrambled on board, and it pleased Heaven that the 
wind should change at that moment, and blow strongly 
off the land, as it had hitherto blown from the sea. 
Spreading all our sail, we at one sweep passed the 
breakers which had caused us so much trouble on our 
entering the creek. 

Hardly were we out of danger, ere we found that the 
valiant baker, who had so well defended us, had been 
wounded in the arm by a poisoned weapon. I cut the 
limb in the hope of staying the malady; — ^but in vain; 
he fell dead before our eyes; and on reviewing our 
people, we found that sixteen were missing, including 
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the four we had left behind the night before, and who 
had no doubt been murdered in the village. 

At break of day, we came in sight of three islands, 
on one of which we determined to land. We did not 
believe it to be inhabited, but we thought we might, 
perhaps, succeed in procuring some nourishment. We 
found, on landing, that the island abounded with that 
species of reed called the bamboo ; and which is fre- 
quently as thick as a man's leg. We cut down some of 
these reeds ; and piercing the knots, with the exception 
of that at the end, we filled them, as well as our casks, 
with fresh water, closing them with stoppers. This 
expedient furnished us with a store of fresh water for 
the boat. We likewise found some palm-trees, the tops 
of which served us for food; but, after traversing the 
whole island, we made no other discovery. We there- 
fore put to sea again, carrying with us our bamboos and 
palms. Next morning, about the hour of sunrise, one 
of the sailors, who had climbed to the mast-head, called 
out that he saw a great many ships, counting no less 
than twenty-three. At this intelligence, we gave way 
to transports of joy, and all hands immediately took 
to the oars, for the sake of greater speed. The ships 
we had seen were a Dutch fleet, under the command 
of Frederick Houtman d'Allemar, who happened to be 
on the deck of his vessel, and observed our approach 
through his glass. 

Surprised by the unusual appearance of our sails, and 
curious to know the explanation of a sight so new, he 
sent out one of his boats to meet us, and leam who. we ' 
were. The people in this boat recognised us, for we 
had sailed in company from the Texel, and had been 
separated off the coast of Spain. Having invited Rol 
and myself into their boat, they conducted us to the 
admiral's ship, the Virgin of Dordrecht, where we were 
immediately taken on boai'd, and presented to him. 
The admiral, after expressing the utmost gratification 
at seeing us again, surmised witViout \ii<\\iiry what was 
tihe most pressing of our wanta, and «i£ ovi^^ xoa^ >m^ 
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sit down with him at his table. When I saw once 
more the bread and various meats of my country, my 
heart was so full that the tears fell from my eyes, and 
I could scarcely swallow a morsel. My companions in 
misfortune, who arrived soon afterwards, were distri- 
buted among the other vessels in the fleet. 

The admiral, after hearing us relate our adventures, 
which he listened to with much surprise, put us on 
board a yacht which carried us to Batavia ; our friends 
on board the fleet having, in the meantime, furnished 
all my crew with clothes. We reached this place on the 
following day, being still fifty in number, and at once 
presented ourselves at the hotel of the Governor-General 
of the Company, Jean Pietersz Cohen, who had not 
been informed of our arrival, but who received us with 
much affability, as soon as we made ourselves known. 
Having listened attentively to the narration of our mis- 
fortunes, he called to one of his servants, and said, 
" Bring the gold cup ! " Filling it with Spanish wine, he 
drank to me, saying, " Captain, I wish you better fortime ; 
here is to your health ! " He also drank to the king, and 
then added, "Come, stay here; you shall dine with 
me!" After entertaining us hospitably for eight days, 
he appointed me captain of the ship jBergehoot, thirty 
guns ; and charged me with various commissions, which 
I had the good fortune to execute to his entire satis- * 
faction. He likewise named Rol to the office of com- 
missary or supercargo on board the same ship. 

We have only to add to the above narrative that Rol 
eventually obtained the government of a fort at Am- 
boyna, one of the Molucca isles, where he died. Bont^ 
ko6 was employed in many expeditions, and finally left 
for Europe on the 6th of February, 1625. He landed 
in Zealand on the 15th of November following, render- 
ing thanks to Providence for having delivered him from 
so many perils, during his seven years' wanderings. He 
afterwards retired to Hoorn, the T^l«t<i^ oi \i\^\sa?Oa.,"s^^^ 
he died, esteemed and re8pec\«^\i^«2^^V^'^K^'^^^^*^^''^^^ 
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VII. 

SHIPWRECK OF THE "INDIENNB," RELATED BY 
THE REV. — COTAIN, JESUIT MISSIONARY AT 
MADAGASCAR. 

I HAVE just returned, after a three months' journey, 
to Mayotte, having escaped, as if by miracle, from the 
shipwreck of the Indienne. I will try to relate to you 
the principal incidents of this voyage, and I trust the 
details may not be uninteresting. May they induce 
you to unite with me in thanksgiving to God for his 
merciful protection during my hazardous voyage ! 

I set out from Bourbon about the middle of Decem- 
ber, 1852, in the Indienne, a transport ship. 

When we set sail, the sun had already reached the 
middle of its course, and shone in all its splendour; 
the wind was fair and the sea calm ; everything seemed 
to promise a safe voyage ; and, in fact, nothing went 
wrong until after we had entered the narrow channel 
which separates St. Mary's from the main land. At 
the extremity of this passage, however, on doubling the 
Bay of Antongil, the sea became more boisterous: the 
vessel began to pitch, and various surmises and conjec- 
tures were formed among the passengers. Some of 
them said, these waves evidently portended that there 
had been a severe gale in the open sea some days 
before; others added, without attaching much im- 
portance to the expression, *' Who knows, whether this 
may not be the indication of an approaching storm?" 
And they were right in their conjectures. The wind rose 
as we advanced ; but, as it was favourable, so far from 
being a source of alarm, it was a subject of rejoicing to 
us, as it afforded us the hope of a speedy arrival at 
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Mayotte. In the confident expectation of witnessing 
the realisation of this event, we retired one after another 
to our berths. 

The night had, however, become very dark ; the wind 
blew a perfect gale, and the sea rising in proportion, 
the tossing of the vessel precluded the possibility of 
our sleeping. A feeling of alarm gradually seized upon 
the minds of all on board ; we were not far off land, and 
had consequently to dread a shipwreck. The gale con- 
tinued to increase; the sails were reefed one after 
another, and the only two that remained were carried 
away by a sudden squall. The ship leaned on her side 
as if she had struck ; the water rushed into the hold ; we 
were also inundated in the poop, where a great number, 
whose services were of no avail elsewhere, had congre- 
gated. At the same moment, a dreadful crash was 
heard : the main and fore- masts had both gone by the 
board, crushing in their fall two of the boats. The main- 
mast had fiallen in-board, and lay across the deck. 

It would be difficult to convey to you the sensations 
experienced during this scene — ^to depict the dreadful 
tumult that ensued. Death, and a frightful death, 
appeared inevitable; we all expeftted to be instantly 
submerged. The horror of the scene was increased by 
the cries of a number of Malgachian women, passengers 
with us; whilst the men threw themselves upon portions 
of the wreck, in the hope that they might thus reach 
the land. At this f&tsl moment, having had time to 
collect myself during the dreadfiil scene, I raised my 
voice among those who stood around me, intreating 
them to repent of their sins, and promising them abso- 
lution. I had the consolation of seeing a considerable 
number of the passengers, and even the Malgachians 
themselves, come to me; and, with outstretched hands, 
I pronounced over them the sacred words. 

In the meantime, the Ml of the masts had enabled 
the vessel to right herself; the water meanwhile rushing 
in, though only at intervals. Carried along by the 
current, we sailed onward, without any power of directs 
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ing the ship's course. We were in this situation when 
the voice of the commander was heard exclaiming^ 
"All hands on deck!" This was the decisive moment. 
We all went on deck instantly, with the exception of 
the women. Among the latter was a French laidy with 
her two little children. Poor mother ! she alone could 
tell the sensations which she experienced, when, after 
having seen her husband depart from her side with the 
youngest of their children, the priest, in his turn, was 
also compelled to leave her. Never shall I forget that 
separation. The poor mother, on her knees in the 
water, holding her eldest child in her arms, asked me to 
pronounce upon it and upon her a benediction, which 
she believed would be the last. With a heart over- 
whelmed with'grie^ I complied with her pious request, 
and, hastening away, I mounted the decL 

Here another and still more melancholy and moving 
scene presented itself. It was already after eight 
o'clock in the morning, but the sky was obscured, and 
the rain fell in such torrents that we could not see 
beyond the vessel. Driven by the wind with the 
utmost violence, the rain fell with such force that it 
was scarcely possible to stand, whilst the deck was 
washed at every instant by the waves. I consequently 
seized upon the first rope that I could find, and, taking 
my stand at the foot of a mast, resolved to remain 

• there till the final hour, which did not appear to be far 
distant. The main-mast still lay across the deck, with 
all its spars, and by its great weight threw the ship 
on one side, and interfered with her movements. In 
this critical position, notwithstanding all the intelligence 
and courage that was displayed by our worthy cotti- 
mander, M. Prot€, and his brave crew, we might have 
gone to the bottom at any moment. 

On this occasion, I had an opportunity of observing 
what may be accomplished by the exercise of calmness 
and presence of mind on the part of a commander, and 
the energy which he is able to comimmVci^*!^ to those 

who are under hia orders. From tke ^ery c^oixitcifi!(i<(:ft- 
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ment of the storm, all these seamen, officers and sailors, 
had rivalled each other in their efforts to save the vessel. 
Everything was done that was possible under the cir- 
cumstances; but what can human skill effect in con- 
tending with the raging elements? God alone could 
deliver us from our perilous situation. The ship, 
having been righted in some degree by a skilful ma- 
noeuvre, was directed towards the shore, which we still 
thought was at a considerable distance. The officers 
having held a consultation, had come to a unanimous 
decision as to the course to be adopted. Rather than 
founder in the open sea, they resolved to run the vessel 
ashore, since the wreck itself would afford to a con- 
siderable number of us the means of saving our lives. 
A sudden glimpse of light enabled us to sight the land, 
which was not more than two miles distant; and a long 
line of rocks lay concealed, still less remote. There were 
consequently no means of escaping shipwreck, which 
appeared imminent. In this extremity, and as a last 
attempt to save the ship, the captain gave orders to 
put her about ; but she no longer answered the helm, 
and it was fortunate for us that ^e did not. Providence 
was now at work ; for it was discovered afterwards that 
if the Indienne had taken the desired direction, we 
should all have been lost. We consequently drifted at 
the mercy of the waves, or rather guided by the hand 
of God. During this painful suspense, some of the 
seamen, with a view to lighten the vessel, dismounted 
the pieces of artillery and threw them into the sea, 
whilst others opened tibe port-lids to obtain a free outlet 
for the water. 

These precautions were very necessary, for we were 
within a short space of the rocks. Two strong waves 
soon drove us upon ihem. At this most critical 
and perilous moment, the captain's voice was again 
heard exclaiming, *'A11 hands astern!" There was, 
of course, an immediate rush in that direction; and 
I was surrounded by the bravo c,ic««,\\^ci\\.-^f»w3vsv^^3!i^ 
mjr ejes, as il to bid tiiem a\as^ to«^^«sA ^^^^asi \» 
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induce them to raise their hearts to God. I had 
scarcely turned my head, when another breaker, 
stronger than any that we had yet experienced, struck 
the stern of the Indienne, and washed over us with 
terrible force, so that we considered ourselves completely 
lost. Drenched by the waves, I continued to exhort 
these poor people to recommend themselves to God, to 
repent of their sins, and announced my intention of 
giving a final blessing. My arm was already stretched 
out for this purpose, when our position was suddenly 
changed. We had just drifted over the reef at a point 
where it was somewhat lower, but where, nevertheless, 
it would have been insurmountable, had not the tre- 
mendous wave which we expected would be our destruc- 
tion lifted us above it, and thrown us into the calm 
sea beyond. Overjoyed at this event, we could scarcely 
believe our own eyes, on distinguishing the smooth sea, 
through the open port-holes of the Indienne. Guided 
by an invisible but sure hand, the corvette continued 
its course. Under this direction, far better than if she 
had been under the command of the most skilful pilot, 
she avoided every shoal, and discovered a channel un- 
known to all. Down this she sailed, in spite of its 
windings, and, on arriving at the end, calmly rested 
upon a solid bottom, where she could set at defiance 
the remainder of the storm, and resist its fury. 

Here, then, we lay perfectly sheltered in a harbour 
of safety, which, contrary to all expectation, had fallen 
in our way, and revived all our lost hopes. The land 
was not far distant, but we could no longer see it, 
owing to the rain, which fell in torrents ami^ the raging 
of the storm. The gale, far from abating, continued to 
rise ; and had we remained in the open sea a few minutes 
longer, we must have been lost. As it was, we had no 
longer anything to fear for oUr personal safety; but 
the waves acted with such violence on the masts 
and rigging, that the ship was exposed to considerable 
danger. With a view to save her, the rigging was at 
once cut away and thrown into the sea. Towards 
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evening the weather became calmer, and we could at 
length see the land. We were at a distance of about 
seventy miles from St. Mary's, a little to the northward 
of Antongil Bay. The whole coast bore evident marks 
of the devastation committed by the storm. Trees had 
been torn up by the roots, and houses blown down in 
every direction. As soon as it was possible, one of the 
two remaining boats was put to sea. Well armed and 
commanded by an officer, it was steered to the shore, 
where our men were well received by the Hovas, who, 
however, refused to give us any provisions, or even 
fresh water. Such are the orders of their queen, Rana- 
valo, with regard to all strangers, even after a ship- 
wreck; and so rigid are these injunctions that the 
penalty of death would be inflicted for their infraction. 
Fortunately, we had no reason to be afruid of any want 
of provisions, as the Indienne had sufficient stores 
to support us for a long time. Two cannons and other 
arms secured us against an attack, so that on these two 
points we had nothing to apprehend. But how was the 
corvette to be got afloat 1 This was a subject for serious 
reflection. With our own force, it was impossible; we 
should certainly require the aid of some other vessel, 
and we naturally concluded that this assistance could 
only be obtained from St. Mary's, where we had left 
the Caiman and the Victor. But would they still be 
there ? In the hope that they might not have left, it 
was resolved that the long-boat should be sent off as 
soon as possible; but this could not be effected till the 
next day, for it was necessary, first of all, to sound the 
channel down which the corvette had been driven, with 
a view to ascertain whether there was a safe passage for 
a ship. This point having been satisfactorily proved, 
everything was prepared for the boat's departure. 

Ainong the passengers on board the Indienne was a 
state officer, M. Argouges, a man of experience and 
courage, whose conduct during the gale had rendered 
him the object of general respect. He was asked to 
undertake the direction of this somewhat perilous expe- 
G 
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dition — a proposal which he willingly accepted. With 
a view to confer on me a fitvour^ I was offered a place 
in the boat, should I wish to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity for returning to St. Mary's, and obtain a little 
repose. I hesitated for a few moments, as I could 
not think of leaving the Indienne, and so many of 
the brave souls who were to remain on board. But 
on reflecting that they were out of danger, whilst those 
in the long-boat were about to expose their lives in a 
perilous voyage, I resolved to accompany them, intend- 
ing to return if we should meet with no accident. 

We set out about four o'clock in the morning, seven- 
teen of us in all, taking with us a compass and provisions 
for five days. As the wind was very low, our men had 
to row the boat, and were very much &tigued; they 
never left the oars except to take food, so anxious were 
they to arrive as soon as possible at St. Mary's. The 
night was bad, the squalls were frequent, and no star 
was visible in the heavens. At this moment, when the 
compass was more than ever necessary, what was our 
astonishment and alarm, when we perceived that, in 
going in an opposite direction, it no longer pointed to 
the north ; and that, to crown our misfortune, our lamp 
was extinguished. This twofold accident was occasioned 
by the rain which had Mien upon the compass, without 
our perceiving it, and it was not easy to remedy the 
evil We could not for a long time obtain fire, nor find 
anything sufl&ciently dry to take the water from the 
compass. At length, by the exercise of a little perse- 
verance, we succeeded; but our misfortunes were not 
yet at an end. The current drifted us out of our 
course ; and our men, overcome by fatigue, were unable 
to work at the oars. Our position became more alarm- 
ing in proportion as we advanced. How could we hope 
to fall in with the Caiman ? It was now more than 
nine o'clock in the morning, and there was nothing to 
indicate any improvement in the weather; but God was 
with us, and showed that he waa watching over the 
ifOBi^ as be bad guarded the corveUe. k^^^Xst^^nj^ 
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suddenly arose, and from the most favourable point. 
We were enabled to unfurl all our sails ; and directing 
our course towards St. Mary's, which we perceived in 
the distance, we arrived at the coast in a short time. 
We had been sailing about for a few minutes only, when, 
to our great surprise, we perceived, at a short distance, 
a ship which we recognised at once as the Caiman^ 
sailing directly towards us. No sooner had the crew 
discovered us than the engine was stopped, for they 
could not imagine what had happened to us. They at 
once concluded that the Indienne must have been 
wrecked, and that we alone had escaped. On arriving 
on board, we briefly explained our misfortunes, our 
unexpected deliverance, and the motive of our voyage. 
Orders were at once given to put about and return to 
the port of St. Mary, whilst, in the meantime, we were 
treated with the greatest hospitality. I shall never 
forget the kind attention which was paid me by the 
commander, M. Cormier, during upwards of a month 
that I had the pleasure of remaining in his ship. I 
shared his table and his cabin, as if I had been his son. 

We had just arrived at the anchorage, and discharged 
a gun as a signal to the Victor^ which immediately 
joined us. It was arranged that we should set out to the 
relief of the Indienne on the following day. Next morn- 
ing therefore at an early hour the Caiman was got under 
weigh, and sailed towards the Victor, which she took in 
tow. We now proceeded together to the Indienne, which 
we did not reach until towards the evening of the fol- 
lowing day. Ill-fated vessel ! She appeared in a deplo- 
rable condition, as she lay in the state in which she had 
been left by the storm. The ^eatest joy was, however, 
manifested by the crew, on m^6ting together after the 
endurance of so many perils. ' 

The work of salvage was at once commenced. All 
hands went to work with the utmost energy. Three 
days were spent in sounding and marking out a free 
passage, and in discharging IbL^ con^XXa. issi.^<5st»» 
were cast id different directioi^ bo «&tQ «^"^T^swSa.*^ioa 
g2 
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stranded vessel as nearly as possible; the crews, the 
officers, and the three commanders laboured indefiati- 
gably ; and, what was very remarkable, neither on this 
occasion nor during the gale did the least accident 
occur; so that we had not a single case of sickness or 
hurt among the three hundred seamen who were thus 
brought together. On the fourth day, the preparatory 
arrangements having been completed, the powerful 
engines of the Caiman were set in motion. There was 
something solemn in this moment of suspense. In 
spite of the force exercised upon the capstans and by the 
engines of 250-horse power, the Indienne was at first 
immoveable. But in a short time she began to move, 
and was gradually brought into line, and at length 
towed into the channel, into which she entered in 
triumph, amid the shouts of the sailors, who were over* 
joyed at the success of their endeavours. The Hovas, 
astonished at this hazardous feat, came on board the 
Caiman, to congratulate the captain on his success. 
The rest of the day was spent in fishing up here and 
there, and collecting the pieces of masts and rigging 
which we had lost; and in the evening, the three vessels 
set out on their return to St. Mary's, where we arrived 
about the middle of the following day. 

After this happy deliverance, it was right that we 
should all unite in a public act of thanksgiving to God 
for the protection he had afibrded us. The proposal 
which I made met with the perfect approbation of the 
commanders. Sunday was approaching, joud the inter- 
vening days were spent in preparation for this pious 
act. The church being too small, another was fitted 
up, consisting of an immense tent, sufficiently spacious 
to receive the entire crews of the three ships, the soldiers 
of the station, and such of the white and Malgachian 
inhabitants as wished to attend. Father Neyraguet 
drew largely upon his well-known experience and a.o« 
tivity. Seconded by the co-operation of n subaltern 
o&cer, and a young Parisian, holdiii^ ^ situation at St. 
Mary's, be showed what iutelUgeuca losi^ ^S^^iX. m ^^ 
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adommont of a temporary chapel when combined with 
a good will and good taste, even with small means to 
work upon. A young poet, a soldier of the garrison, 
contributed to enhance the solemnity of the feast, by 
composing a hymn, in which he powerfully depicted the 
horrors of shipwreck, and lauded the protecting hand 
that had saved us. At the hour appointed, the sailors 
and soldiers, with their officers at their head, marched 
in procession to the tent. The whole of the European 
population also attended, and with them a great number 
of the Malgachians, and especially those who had shared 
our perils on board. Amid the crowd, a double row of 
sailors under arms presented a very moving sight ; they 
were the crew of the Indienne, M. Aiguesbelles, who 
had greatly distinguished himself during the gale, com- 
manded this detachment. After the Gospel, I addressed 
a few appropriate words of consolation to this numerous 
audience. Having myself experienced the danger, it 
was easy for me to touch upon the principal circum- 
stances attending the wreck, and to point out the inter- 
vention of Divine Providence in effecting our deliver- 
ance. Many tears were shed during this address. We 
sang the Te JDeum at the conclusion ; whilst the Indienne, 
lying at anchor just opposite, as if to show her gratitude, 
responded to the sacred song by the discharge of twenty^ 
one guns. Thus terminated our religious solemnity. 
May those who were the objects of it never forget it 1 
May they, above all, endeavour to profit by it; so that, 
having escaped fi'om the temporary wreck of a ship, 
they may not suffer a far more deplorable misfortune 
by the loss of eternal happiness ! 
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VIII. 



A HURRICANE ON THE COAST OF AMERICA. 

In the fall of the year 1814, says a young officer, on 
our passage from the Chesapeake to St. Mary's, in South 

Carolina, His Majesty's ship H , in company with 

the A , 74 guns, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 

C , encountered a hurricane of the most tremen- 
dous description. 

On December 25th, the weather was uncommonly 
fine for the season of the year. In the midshipmen's 
berth we had a most excellent dinner, through the 
kindness of the captain, who made us a present of 
some stock, wine, &c. ; and the boatswain, a fine hard- 
a^weather seaman, insisted that we should have a joint 
^ of roast-beef. To that effect he towed overboard a large 
piece of salt-junk, until it became partly fresh, and then 
had it roasted, insisting that each person should have a 
slice in remembrance of Old England. A joyous day 
we had; but the morrow's dawn presented a woful 
contrast. 

I recollect well having the morning's watch with our 
third lieutenant, M . The men were employed wash- 
ing decks as usual, when the sky suddenly presented a 
very strange and alarming appearance : the wind became 
light and variable ; the rfiip's head could not be kept 
the right way ; and the quarter-master at the helm (a 
fine old seaman) said there was every indication of 
a hurricane, and advised the lieutenant, who had never 
witnessed one, to lose no time in preparing for it. The 
words were no sooner uttered than it came on to blow 
very hard from the northward, taking us aback. At this 

period, about five or six bells, tlie k ^^^ tbree 

miles distant, and it was really an a&tom^m^ «^^\. \ft 
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behold both vessels whirling round with the greatest 
velocity. As soon as the sails were trimmed on one 
tack, the weather fell suddenly calm, lowering exces- 
sively, then blowing uncommonly heavy, and backing 
right round the compass, so that we had considerable 

difficulty to keep clear of the A . We instantly 

shortened sail, got the top-gallant yards and masts on 
deck, jib-boom in, spritsail-yard fore and aft, and made 
all snug by furling every sail, except the storm stay- 
sails, close reefed fore-sail, and main-top-sail. 

We had barely made these preparations when it came 
on to blow tremendously from the north-west, giving us 
an earnest of what we had to expect. Following the 
admiral's motions, the ship was brought to the wind, 
when down she settled right on her beam-ends, sending 
every soul on board to leeward in horrible consterna- 
tion. As we were a fir frigate, and extremely short in 
the water, the chance was much against us. However, . 
Providence befriended us: with difficulty we righted 
and got before the wind, scudding under the main-top- 
sail and fore-stay-sail, having furled the fore-sail and 

main-stay-sail. As the A continued lying to, we 

soon lost sight of her. The dead-lights were shipped, , 
our hatches were battened down, and eight men sta- 
tioned to the relieving tackles in the gun-room. At this 
period the sea was tremendously heavy, the ship rolling 
her quarter-deck bulwarks under, although going at 
the rate of twelve and a half knots per hour ; the wind 
howled most dreadfully, and it was a most dismal sight 
to behold our ship's company shivering with cold and 
rain, for we were unable to procure any refreshment, 
tlie sea having washed out the galley-fire, and it being 
impossible to get at the store-room. 

About 3 P.M. the fore-sail, although furled, was blown 
away from the yard, and shortly afterwards ihe larboard 
main-top-sail sheet went, and the sail flapped furiously 
against the top-mast and main-mast head. At this cri- 
tical juncture the true spirit of tii'a «»eaxii«si^'a& ^\sl^^^\ 
for unless the sail waa cut a^a^, ^i^ci'^ xcis^xi.-'vaa^ ^sso^ 
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be lost, and, as a necessary consequence, the vessel her- 
self would have a bad chance of broaching to the wmd. 
It was a moment of terrible suspense and anxiety to all 
hands, not one of whom could stand or move on deck 
without holding on by the Hfe-lines passed fore and aft, 
and even thus two men had been wasKed overboard 
who were standing near the main-mast. Strange to 
relate, however, the next sea washed these men in again^ 
the bight of the fore-sheet having caught them; but 
one had his neck terribly cut 

In this extremity, the captain had too much feeling 
and humanity to order any men aloffc, as it was deemed 
impossible for them to succeed, and that their lives 
must be inevitably sacrificed in making the attempt. 
However, the gunner, Mr. Collier, who had served as 
chief gunner's mate of the Shannon in her action with 
the Chesapeake, and two other seamen, immediately 
volunteered theiff services. It was a moment of ex- 
treme dread and anxiety to behold these gallant fellows 
mounting the shrouds at a period when the sea broke 
over our lower yard-arms, and every roll of the ship 
threatened to consign them to eternity. Each man on 
deck felt as if his own life were at stake, when one of 
them, William Murray, the captain of the main-top, lay 
out and cut away the larboard earing, while the gunner^ 
assisted by the other, whose name I regret I cannot 
bring to memory, severed the remaining top-sail sheet 
from the main-yard : the sail rent asunder with a ter- 
rific crash, which was heard far above the howling of the 
wind. The safety of the vessel was thus assured; and 
it was a joyous moment for these brave and daring 
fellows, as they descended to receive the heartfelt cheers 
and gratulations of their officers and shipmates : it was 
a scene not to be soon forgotten, and calculated to in- 
spire confidence in the resources of British seamanship 
and courage imder the most trying circumstances. 
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IX. 



ADVENTURES OF FOUR RUSSIAN SAILORS ON THE 
COAST OF SPITZBERGEN. 

In 1743 a small vessel, intended for the whale- 
fishery, sailed from the port of Chetzen, in the White 
Sea, and, with the advantage of fair winds, arrived, 
eight days afterwards, in the sea of Spitzhergen, the 
place of its destiriation. In the hope of greater success 
in the fishery, the captain steered for the eastern coast, 
which was not so much frequented by the whalers; but 
he soon had reason to regret this course, for he had no 
sooner reached that latitude than the vessel was sur- 
rounded and hemmed in by enormous icebergs* The 
position of the ship was truly critical ; and, after a 
general consultation, it was finally decided that four 
men of approved courage should endeavour, by crossing 
the ice, to reach the island known under the name of 
East Spitzhergen, which they distinctly perceived before 
them, at the distance of about a league. The captain 
was aware that a few years previously the crew of a 
vessel, surprised, as his had been, by the coming down 
of the ice, had constructed a hut for the purpose of 
wintering there; and not doubting they should find 
the hut still there, he resolved to take possession 
of it. 

The mate, Alexis Himkof, was appointed to this task, 
with three other sailors, called Ivan Himkof, Stephen 
Scharapof, and F^odbr Woriguin — names which, though 
humble, deserve to be recorded, and to be held in no less 
honour than many a hero on the field of battle. 

When they quitted their ship, the sailors carried 
with them a musket and powder-horn, with about a 
dozen charges of powder and as many of shot, a 
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hatchet, a small kettle, a bag containing twenty pounds 
of meal, a flint and steel, a bundle of matches, a knife, 
a pouch full of tobacco, and four wooden pipes. Bearing 
with them these few articles, they left the ship, and 
took their way over the ice. The distance from thence 
to the shore might have been about a league, but the 
journey was full of danger. It was necessary to pass 
over icebergs detached from each other, and which 
were swayed to and fro by the heaving of the waves. 
It was necessary, therefore, to pass with the utmost 
dexterity from one to the other, and to watch the 
favourable moment for the leap, seeing that a single 
&lse step would have been at the peril of their lives. 
Fortunately, however, all the four managed to reach 
the island in safety. 

It was a dreary spot, covered with snow, ice, and 
barren rocks. After commencing their search, they 
were not long in discovering the hut, which lay 
about a quarter of a league from the shore ; and they 
found, to their great delight, that the damage it had 
sustained was such as they could easily repair. It was 
thirty-six feet in length, by eighteen in height and 
breadth. There was in it a little antechamber, which 
shut in with its own door, and this arrangement greatly 
contributed to maintain the warmth of the inner room 
when once it was thoroughly heated. They found also 
a Russian stove made of clay — a species of kiln, in fact, 
without a chimney.* 

Our four Russians were much rejoiced at seeing the 
hut in so habitable a condition; and after passing the 
night there with much satisfaction, they proceeded at 
daybreak on the morrow to carry the intelligence to 

* Furnaces or stoves of this kind are very common in Russia; 
and they not only furnish the peasants with warmth and serve 
for ctilinary purposes, but also for a bed, as some of the family 
in genei'al sleep upon them. In order to carry off the smoke, 
they make small cavities in the walls of the room, which they 
can open or shut at pleasure. These cavities also serve the pur- 

pose ofwindowBf and hinder the smoke irom.\vasi^vii^\o^«t^iXMNa. 

the height of a man in a sitting poature. 
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their friends at the ship. They reached the shore; but 
who can describe the consternation of the poor men 
when they beheld the sea quite clear of ice, and no 
ship anywhere to be seen ! A heavy storm which had 
raged all night, and had carried off the vessel by its 
violence, was the cause of this unforeseen disaster. The 
sailors remained for some time as if stupified, regarding 
each other with looks of anguish and fear. At length, 
however, their courage revived, and they entertained 
the hope that the rfiip had not been driven far by 
the storm, and that it would again return. Alas, a 
vain hope ! No vessel appeared ; and as it was never 
heard of again in Russia, it had, no doubt, foundered 
in the tempest. 

A terrible fate now confronted our unhappy sailors. 
To live in a climate so dreadful, in a desei-t island, 
with only a small quantity of meal, and such scanty 
means, both of defending themselves against the 
attacks of wild beasts, and procuring the means of exist- 
ence, far away from every human being, and almost 
without hope of deliverance — ^was a prospect sufficient 
to strike terror into the most courageous heart. 

Our Russians, however, were men who knew that 
lamentations were useless; and therefore, overcoming 
the feelings of despair which had at first seized upon 
them, they began, in good earnest, to consider what 
they should do, in order to preserve their lives in that 
terrible region. 

The first thing to which they directed their atten- 
tion was the repair of the hut ; and as the Russians ai% 
generally accustomed to construct their dwellings them- 
selves, without the assistance of workmen, the sailors 
would not have found this a very difficult matter, had 
they been provided with the requisite materials — that is, 
wood, and moss to stop and fill up the apertures of the 
walls. But how were they to obtain these things in an 
island wholly deserted, and where they did not see 
even the smallest shrub, much, le^ ^tl-^j \x<b<i^\ 
Providence, however, liai aa\iQiv5^\*<&^ ^€\i ^'«siM^ 
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Under the snow, and between the rocks, they found 
plenty of moss; and upon the shore they discovered not 
only portions of wrecks, but, what was still more useful, 
a quantity of floating wood, consisting of the trunks of 
large trees, with their roots still attached to them. Soon 
after they discovered a quantity of rein-deer in the 
island; and as hunger was now beginnmg to be felt 
among them, they employed one of the twelve charges 
of shot in killing one of these animals, which furnished 
them with a supply of excellent food for several days. 
Setting about the repair of their cabin with increased 
strength and activity, a few days now sufl&ced for its 
completion. Their next care was to collect such a 
quantity of firewood as would secure them from the 
terrible severity of the cold. In this enterprise they 
were not less successful; and as from time to time they 
killed a rein-deer, their chief wants were supplied, and 
their condition was sufficiently endurable to men who 
had not been rendered effeminate by a life of idleness 
and luxury. But how long would this state of things 
last? Their powder and shot were drawing to an end; 
and as they had no other weapons, how should they be 
able after that to kill the rein-deer 1 and how were 
they to defend themselves from the attacks of the white 
bears, with which, it was probable, they would be in 
perpetual warfare ; for they had already observed traces 
of these animals in their neighbourhood 1 

Their time of distress was, indeed, not long in arriving, 
and they were compelled to exert both heart and head 
i!k order not to lose courage, as well as to invent fresh 
ways of preserving their lives. Their last shot had, in - 
feet, been fired, and they were now consuming their last 
meal of the flesh of the rein-deer. 

Knowing that it was useless to remain with their 
hands folded, a prey to profitless despair, they pro- 
ceeded to the shore to see whether chance would fur- 
nish anything that could be of use to them. There 
they found, amoDg the fragments o^ &om^ -^i^ck "vhich 
tlie waves bad cast on the "beacVi, a"a o\^ ^a\^, v«A 
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attached to this a very large and strong hook, or grap- 
pling-iron, with some very large nails. These things 
were, to our poor sailors, an inestimable treasure, 
which they would not have exchanged for many a gold 
piece. Another article of great value turned up — a 
portion of a fir-tree, very strong, and at the same time 
flexible. 

Furnished with these invaluable implements, they 
hastened back to their cabin, and on their way they 
observed a large flat stone, smooth at the top, which 
they immediately seized upon, and took home with 
them to serve as an anvil. The gi'eat hook which they 
had found was round and thick at the end, with a hole 
at the upper part, apparently intended for a nail. They 
began by heating this hook in the fire, making use of 
tongs of rein-deer horns, to lay hold of it when red; 
this done, they placed the heated hook upon the anvil, 
and drove one of the largest nails through the hole, in 
order to widen it. Then they heated the hooK again, 
and, with a blow of their hatchet, cut oflf its curved and 
thin end ; after that they fitted a wooden handle into 
the hole, and they were thus provided with a hammer. 
By means of the same forge they made a straight point 
of the thin and curved end of the hook, which they 
had cut ofl*; and having sharpened it upon a stone, and 
&stened it with straps of deerskin to a long and thick 
branch, which the sea had thrown up, they were thus 
furnished with a lance. A second weapon of the same 
kind was made by means of one of the largest nails. 

Thus furnished, our sailors waited impatiently for an 
opportunity of trying their new arms, and very soon an 
occasion offered. A great white bear, which had dis- 
covered the abode of the strangers, approached the 
cabin, and they determined at once to give it battle. 
This design was executed by two of the sailors; who, 
armed with the lances, plunged them into the open 
jaws of the animal, and after a severe struggle they 
succeeded in killing it, and dragging it after them. issLtA 
the but 
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The flesh of the bear served them as food for some 
time, and was considered by them as good as bee^ 
either because the flavour was nearly similar, or that it 
was seasoned by their hunger. Its large skin was 
also useful in preserving them from the cold. They 
discovered, likewise, in cutting up the carcase, some- 
thing which seemed likely to be of great service to 
them, and to which they devoted all their attention : it 
was the sinews and tendons of the animal They 
found — for they had been in the habit of making ex- 
periments with whatever fell in their way — that these 
tendons could be divided into severa} filaments, like 
thick twine, or packthread. On reflecting more ma- 
turely, they felt satisfied that by means of these they 
could fabricate a weapon with which they might kill 
the rein-deer; a task which they immediately set about 
accomplishing. Jt required but little labour with their 
knife to give to a branch of the fir-tree the form of a 
bow, and the tendons of the bear served to string it. 
They were then only in want of arrows, and it was not 
very difl&cult to procure them. They shaped four of 
the large nails or staples upon their anvil in the fashion 
of darts, sharpened them, and made them fast to little 
shoots of the fir-tree, which at the other end they gar- 
nished with the feathers of the sea-fowls. In this way 
they were provided with a bow and arrows. 

We shoiild hardly have thought it possible; if expe- 
rience had not proved the fact, that a miserable grap- 
pling-iron, a few , nails, and a root of a fir-tree could 
have sufficed to protect four men, during several years, 
against fisrocious animals with ten times their strength, 
and, moreover, to furnish them abundantly with food. 
This marvel, however, was realised by our four sailors. 
Armed with their lances, they fearlessly attacked the 
bears as they appeared, and, by means of their four 
arrows, they killed no less than two hundred rein-deer 
during the time they were in the island, without 
reckoning a large number of foxes. 
So much for food, and means oi dei^Tic^. Ka lot 
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water, they could either obtain it from the springs 
which issued here and there, from among the rocks, or, 
when it was frozen, they could melt the snow. Many 
things, however, were still wanting, to render their 
existence at all a comfortable one. They had, it is true, 
wood with which to warm their hut; but they were 
obliged to use it economically, because they were by no 
means sure that the sea-storms (to them so beneficent) 
would always throw up a suflBicient quantity of stray 
wood for their purposes. They had a small kettle, but 
it was the only vessel in their possession in which they 
could draw or keep their water, or melt the snow; and 
they could not use it merely for cooking. They were, 
therefore, obliged to content themselves with broiling 
their meat, and eating it dressed in that way, without 
either bread or vegetables. But, as day after day went 
on, and they had exactly the same kind of food, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, it may well be supposed that 
they began to wish for some variety. These active and 
ingenious men, therefore, tasked their wits to invent 
something that would serve as a substitute for bread; 
and their attempts, happily, did not prove ineflfectual. 

They began by suspending, a portion of their meat 
from the ceiling of the hut, where it was exposed to 
the smoke : when it was sufficiently dry, they hung it 
outside the roof, by which means it was dried so hard 
by the wind, that they were able to eat it like bread 
with their fresh meat. This contrivance was of use to 
them in two ways; it prevented their being disgusted 
with the. sameness of their diet, and it furnished them 
with a means of preserving the meat which they could 
not immediately consume. 

But now our Eussians found themselves attacked 
with the scurvy — a disease to which sailors are so sub- 
ject, and which increases in virulence the nearer we 
approach the frigid zone. The sailors foresaw that this 
malady would soon deprive them of the power to move, 
and consequently of leaving the hut, either & «Jsi7x 
the deer and the bears, or to %%ax^ iox ^qkj^. 'SS.'^i^. 
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came to this, their destruction was certain, and it only 
remained for them to die a miserable death. 

Happily, however, for himself and his company, one 
of the four sailors remembered, among other useful facts 
which he had stored up in his previous life, some remedies 
for the scurvy, the good eflfects of which had been guaran- 
teed to him by persons worthy of belief He therefore 
advised his comrades to follow his example, and take a 
great deal of exercise, however disagreeable might be 
the weather, and however terrible the cold, " For," he 
added, "he who now yields to an inclination for rest 
and sleep, will not at the end of a few days find himself 
able to rise or move. Then, too," he continued, " we 
must^ search for as much cochlearia as we can get from 
under the ice and snow, and eat it raw, as it is known 
when so eaten to have the most powerful effect. That, 
however, is advice which I have scarcely need to give ; 
we must eat it raw, if for no other reason than that we 
have not the means of cooking it. Whenever, too, we 
kill a rein-deer, we must make up our minds to drink 
the blood quite warm, as was the custom among our 
ancient neighbours, the Samoiedes, who adopted this as 
a remedy against the scurvy. I know, likewise, that 
those same Samoiedes used to freeze both meat and 
fish, and then eat them raw. I have not observed any 
fish upon this coast; and were there any, we have not 
the means of catching them. But, thank God! we 
have meat, and fi:om time to time we must fireeze it 
and eat it raw, though our stomachs may revolt at such 
unaccustomed food. But when we are ill, we must 
think of what will cure us, and not of what is pleasing 
to our palates. Come then^ comrades, and help me to 
search.'* 

Two of his companions, the mate and the second 
sailor, took this advice, and did well; but the third, 
F6odor Woriguin, who was corpulent, and consequently 
heavy, could not force himself to the same exertion. 
He liked better to lie upon his soft and warm bed in the 
hut, while the others walked in the snow; and as the 
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rein-deer's blood, no less than the raw flesh, went against 
his delicate taste, he refused to take his share. The 
consequence was, that while the three other sailors pre- 
served their health and their strength, F6odor suffered 
more dreadfully from the disease every day. In a short 
time he was quite unable to leave the cabin, and his 
malady increased to such an extent that he could not 
even lift his hand to his mouth ; so that his comrades, 
moved by compassion, were obliged to feed him like 
a child. 

Six years had already passed in the mode of existence 
we have described, and the unfortunate F6odor had 
been released from his sufferings by death. One day, 
the three remaining sailors had gone down to the shore 
to look for floating wood; and casting their longing looks 
over the sea, towards that quarter of the globe in which 
lay their beloved country, they unexpectedly caught sight 
of a ship floating over the waves within a little distance 
of their island. Who can describe the ecstasy of their joy 
at that sight ? They were for the moment absolutely 
transported out of themselves ; but they promptly en- 
deavoured to collect their thoughts, and, hastening to 
their cabin, they brought from it a quantity of wood, 
with which they kindled fires upon two hills, where the 
smoke and flame would rise the highest towards the sky, 
and be most easily perceived in the distance. One of 
the party also fetched a rein-deer's skin, which he fas- 
tened to a long pole, and ran down to the shore, to give 
notice, by the waving of this leathern flag, that there 
were fellow-creatures upon the island, who stood in 
need of assistance. Happily, the people on board the 
ship perceived the fires and the signal, and the captain 
immediately steered towards the coast. The ship soon 
cast anchor at a little distance from the shore, and 
a boat was sent out to reconnoitre. 

Nothing could equal the emotion of our islanders, 
except, perhaps, the astonishment of the ship's crew on 
beholding before them the three human figures clad in 
H 
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their garments of fur and leather — for these they had 
managed to make from the skins of the animals they 
had killed. What, too, was their surprise, being Rus- 
sians themselves, to hear them speak in their own 
tongue ; and, above all, to learn that these poor crea- 
tures had managed to preserve their lives for more 
than six years in that teirrible region of icje and snow ! 
This ship, which came from Archangel, had been bound 
for the whale-fishery on the western coast of Spitz- 
bergen; but to the great annoyance of her captain, though 
very fortunately for our poor sailors, it had been driven 
by contrary winds upon the east coast. The captain 
consented to take on board his ship our three " Robin- 
sons," with all their possessions, and to carry them to 
Russia. For their voyage the captain demanded eighty 
roubles, which they gladly agreed to give. This may at 
first sight appear a very ample payment for what seems 
only an act of common humanity; but let us see what 
cargo our sailors were permitted to put on board for 
that amount. 

These men had, in fact, become rich during their 
sojourn in the island. They had amassed a treasure 
consisting of two thousand pounds weight of rein-deer 
fat, more than two hundred skins of the same animal, 
ten bear skins, and a great quantity of skins of the 
white and blue fox. Add to this their summer and 
•winter wardrobe, their lances, their bows and arrows, 
their lamps, their halbert (which was worn almost to 
the handle), their knife (which was in little better con- 
dition), their thread, their awls, and their needles (which 
they Jtept in bone cases, very artistically prepared), and 
we shall not find that the captain acted so very unjustly 
in asking eighty roubles for carrying these things to 
Russia. The fat and skins would produce two thousand 
roubles, and the men would consequently possess con* 
siderable wealth. 

All the effects above enumerated being embarked, 

tlie captain weighed anchor, and o\ir sailors joyfully 

took leave of a country where lYie^ \iaA ^oKjjggi^ <s«i ^» 
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miserable and desolate a life for six years and three 
months ; and after a five weeks' voyage, they arrived in 
safety at Archangel. Their disembarkation was marked 
by an event which had nearly proved tragical. The wife 
of the mate, Alexis Himkof, who had for so long a time 
wept for the loss of her husband, whom she believed to 
be dead, happened by chance to be on the bridge at 
Archangel, when the ship cast anchor near it. She 
perceived her husband on the deck, and, recognising 
him, uttered a shriek, and sprang from the bridge to 
throw herself into his arms; but missing her leap, 
she fell into the water, and it was not without difl&culty 
that the sailors extricated her alive. 

Our heroes went on shore in their Spitzbergen dresses. 
The assembled crowd hailed them with shouts of joy 
and surprise, and crowded round, eager to learn from 
them the circumstances of their romantic story. At 
first, many were inclined to disbelieve them; but on 
examining the treasures they had brought home with 
them, and hearing the statement of the captain who 
had rescued them, all became fully convinced of the 
truth of their marvellous recital. 
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SHIPWRECK OF THE "ARCHDUKE CHARLES." 

On the 2d June, 1816, the transport, Archduke 
CJiarles, sailed from Quebec for Halifax, having on board 
six companies of the Eoyal Nova Scotia regiment, con- 
sisting of eleven officers and the staff of the regiment, 
two hundred men, and forty-eight women and children. 
The first part of the voyage was prosperous; and the 
vessel, having been ten days at sea, was approaching 
the place of her destination. On the evening of the 
12 th of June, a dense fog arose, stretching from north- 
east to south-west. The Archduke Charles was then in 
the track of the homeward-bound West Indiamen, and, 
as is usual in such cases, every precaution was taken to 
prevent the danger of a collision with other ships during 
the continuance of the darkness. A dead silence was 
preserved by all on board, in order to give the greater 
effect to the blast of the bugle, or sound of the drum, 
which at regular intervals alternately broke the still- 
ness, conveying to other vessels that might happen to 
be within hearing, intimation of the approach of the 
ship. In this manner passed several hours of deep 
anxiety. At length those on board whose duty did 
not require their presence upon deck, retired to their 
berths in anxious expectation of the morning's dawn — 
that morning which they hoped would see them safely 
anchored in the port for which they were steering, but 
which many were fated to behold as the last of their 
earthly existence. Between the hours of twelve and 
one, the vessel struck. The shock was violent. In a 
moment, men, women, and children hurried upon deck. 
Horror was depicted upon every countenance— even the 
oldest of the seamen quailed, for the people hact scarcely 
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time to reach the upper deck when the vessel began to 
fill. They were not within sight of land ; and even if 
the coast had been nearer, the density of the fog would 
have prevented its being visible. In this situation, it 
is not to be wondered at if the stoutest hearts sickened 
with terror. The sea ran tremendously high, and washed 
over the deck so frequently that every attempt to 
lighten the vessel, by cutting away the masts, was found 
unavailing. For the remainder of the night, the dark- 
ness rendered it impossible for those on board to know 
the exact nature of their situation, and every individual 
exerted himself to the utmost to retain his hold of the 
wreck. 

As the morning dawned, the fog partially cleared 
away, and the sufferers beheld the top of a rock at a 
short distance; but between it and the wreck there was 
a gulf, across which the heavy swell seemed to render 
the idea of passing an utter impossibility. Each 
individual seemed to shrink from incurring the risk of 
death in the attempt to gain the wished-for point. 
Lieut. Charles Stewart, of the grenadier company, at 
length nerved himself to the enterprise. He secured 
the end of a rope round his waist, and threw himself 
overboard with the heroic determination of rescuing 
himself and his fellow-sufferers, or perishing in the 
attempt. He disappeared from the view of his com- 
panions, and all gave him up for lost ; the word was pp.ssed 
that Lieut. Stewart and two men (who were washed off 
the deck) had perished. As the day advanced, the 
atmosphere became clearer, and Lieut. Stewart was 
seen on the rock waving his regimental cap to those 
who remained on board. This sight inspired them with 
new vigour ; and a sailor, after two or three ineffectual 
attempts, succeeded in joining Lieut. Stewart with 
another rope. By this means, a communication was 
opened with the rock, and the men hastened to escape 
from the wreck, while the jolly-boat (the only one that 
had escaped destruction) was actively employed in saving 
the women and children. At lengthy there was not a 
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single individual remaining on the wreck, though many 
perished in the attempt to reach the rock, — ^for the 
swell had not abated, — and their bodies were tlirown up, 
a sad spectacle to the survivors. The unfortunate beings 
who had found a shelter on the rock soon discovered that 
they had only protracted their period of suflfering; for 
the footing which they had gained was on a sunken rock, 
which would soon be overflowed by the rising tide, 
and a period would thus be put at once to their ex- 
istence, unless they could quickly find a refuge. This 
seemed impossible ; for within the limits to which the 
fog confined their vision, nought appeared but the 
raging sea, roaring as if for the prey which had been 
snatched from its jaws. The jolly-boat was their only 
resource ; and in sending her in search of land, or a safer 
place of refuge, no time was to be lost, for the sea was 
gaining fast upon them. The boat put off ; and as 
it disappeared in the fog, the feelings of those who were 
left behind can scarcely be imagined, much less de- 
scribed. All eyes were strained towards the point at 
which she had been lost sight of, and after an interval of 
intense anxiety she was at length seen to be returning. 
The crew reported that, at a short distance, there was a 
rock, whose surface being above high-water mark, pro- 
mised a temporary refuge. The boat was instantly 
engaged with all possible activity in conveying as many 
as it would hold. The women and children were first 
removed; and while the officers were departing, the 
time occupied by each voyage served to ^how to the 
men that it would be impossible to remove many more 
before the rising of the sea would wash away all those 
who were upon the rock. This was the state of affairs 
when the boat returned, — as was expected for her last 
freight, — for the sea had nearly risen as high as the sur- 
fiice on which the unfortunate men were standing. A 
simultaneous rush was made for the spot on which the 
boat would touch. The commanding officer had left 
the rock, but some of the others still remained, and 
Among them Lieut. Stewart, by whose gallant selfnievo- 
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tion the crew and passengers had been enabled to quit 
the wreck. He had lain down on the rock, exhausted by 
his previous exertions ; but, at this moment, he felt the 
necessity of setting to the men an example of resolution, 
in which, under Divine Providence, lay their only 
hope of relief from the perils by which they were sur- 
rounded. His former conduct, which was known to 
the men, had acquired for him that degree of respect 
which induced them to listen to him. He represented 
to them in plain but energetic language, that the only 
method of communicating with the land was by means 
of the boat; that if she were lost, they must all inevi- 
tably perish; while, on the other hand, in her safety 
was their only chance of rescue. He knew they would 
remember that they were British soldiers ; he declared 
his resolution to stand by them and share their fate ; 
that he would be the last man to quit the rock ; and 
that while this was his determination, where was the 
man among them who would forget himself so &r as to 
dare to stir one step ? The effect of Lieut. Stewart's 
example was electric. The men seemed to lose sight of 
their sufferings, and to be actuated by one spirit of 
heroism and self-devotion. The boat conveyed away 
the remaining officers, excepting Lieut. Stewart. The 
enthusiasm of the moment, however, subsided with the 
departure of the boat, and the situation of the wretched 
beings, marked as it were for destruction, grew momen- 
tarily more perilous. The fog increasing, shut out 
the light of the sun. The biting north-east blast added 
to the severity of the cold, which was still further in- 
creased by the breaking of the surf over the men. They 
lay huddled together for warmth, and as may naturally 
be supposed, but little communication was held among 
them ; each seemed intensely reflecting upon that de- 
struction which seemed inevitable. The water mean- 
while was gaining upon them, and at length rose so 
high that the men were forced to stand up and crowd 
closely together as if forming a solid square. 

It was now noon-day, but the fog continued as dense 
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as ever, and the rain fell in torrents. Their sufferings 
at length rose to such a -pitch that there was scarcely 
one among these miserable men who did not wish for 
death as a release. One of the sergeants, in the course 
of the morning, picked up a button which bore the 
number of the 69th regiment, some men of which had 
been shipwrecked, and perished upon this very rock 
about twenty years previously. Lieut. Stewart, how- 
ever, with a degree of prudence and foresight which, under 
the circumstances of his situation, would seem almost 
miraculous, strictly charged the sergeant to conceal this 
circumstance from his fellow soldiers; for a knowledge 
of it would only have aggravated their horrors, and 
might probably have driven them to desperation. While 
thus awaiting their end with a resignation scarcely 
paralleled, a vessel appeared breaking the line of fog. 
The men could at first hardly believe their senses ; and 
when the ship became clearly visible, the burst of joyful 
exultation baffles description. They were snatched by 
the over-ruling hand of Divine Mercy, from what to 
them appeared inevitable destruction ; and in proportion 
to their former despair was their present joy. The 
jolly-boat after conveying its freight had fellen in with 
the strange vessel, and the captain, on hearing the 
men's story, immediately sent out two boats, one of 
which proceeded to the rescue of those on the second 
rock, while the other went in search of Lieut. Stewart's 
party, with scarcely any hope of finding even one of them 
alive. But Providence had otherwise ordained ; the 
wind blowing from the north-east, though it aggravated 
their sufferings for a time, saved them from a watery 
grave. Had it blown from any other quarter, the tide 
would have risen to its usual height, and they must 
have perished. The survivors were all safely landed at 
Halifax. 
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THE ABANDONMENT OF MADAME DUNOYER AND 
HER FAMILY. 

M. DuNOYER, an inhabitant of Cape Fran9ois, where 
he was much esteemed, had removed to Samana, a bay 
in that part of St. Domingo which belonged to Spain, 
with the hope of improving his fortune. After residing 
there a year, Madame Dunoyer, who was then in poor 
health, solicited her husband to return to Cape Fran- 
9ois, her native place, thinking that the air would 
conduce to the restoration of her health. M. Dunoyer 
acceded to her wishes, and they accordingly embarked in 
a schooner or small vessel of his own, with a child of 
seven years of age, another at the breast, and a negress, 
their servant, named Catherine. While they were pre- 
paring to sail, it happened that an English vessel was 
wrecked upon the coast, the crew of which had the 
good fortune to reach the shore in safety. As there 
was a French ship about to sail, these shipwrecked men, 
to the number of eight, begged M. Verrier, the com- 
mander, to receive them on board, and to convey them 
to Cape Fran9ois; but, as his vessel was abeady much 
crowded, he proposed to M. Dunoyer to take two of 
their number in his schooner. M. Dunoyer received 
these men with great humanity, gave them a change of 
linen and clothes, and showed them every mark of 
kindness ; they promising, on their part, to render him 
every assistance in their power during the voyage. 
One of these men was the captain, who went by the 
name of John ; the other was called Young. 

M. Dunoyer set sail in the beginning of March, 1766, 
having on board, besides his family and the English sea- 
men, two French sailors, whom he had engaged for the 
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navigation of the vessel. Before they had proceeded 
far, however, the latter begged to be put on shore, 
representing to M. Dimoyer that he could easily spare 
them, as the two Englishmen whom he had so hospi- 
tably received, and who appeared to be experienced 
seamen, would be sufl&cient to navigate the vessel. 

To this proposition M. Dunoyer consented, and the 
men were accordingly landed. Next morning, M. Du- 
noyer, with the two Englishmen, set sail, and in the 
evening they anchored near the shore, at a place about 
a league from Porto Plato, on the north coast of St. 
Domingo. Here they had supper together, after which 
they covered the stem of the vessel with palmetto 
leaves, and erected a kind of awning, under which a 
mattress was placed, which served as a bed for Madame 
Dunoyer, her two children, and the negress; M. 
Dunoyer threw himself on another mattress at the feet 
of his wife, while the two Englishmen lay down in the 
fore part of the vessel. All continued quiet until mid- 
night, when they were awakened by the cries of the 
infant; but M. Dunoyer, after rising and milking the 
goat which they had brought with them to suckle the 
child, lay down again. About three or four o'clock in 
the morning, however, Madame Dunoyer was awakened 
by a dull, heavy sound, which seemed to be the stroke 
of a hatchet on the bed of her husband, whom she 
heard, at the same time, utter aioud groan. Trembling 
with fear, she awoke the negress, saying, " Good God ! 
Catherine, they are killing M. Dunoyer I" At the same 
moment she lifted up the awning, when John darted 
towards her bed with a hatchet in his hand, and furiously 
threatened to kill her, if she lifted the cloth again, or 
made the least attempt to rise; the assassin then, with 
two more blows, despatched his unfortunate victim. 
After this savage action Young repaired to the helm, 
while John spread the sails, with the intention of steering 
for New York. Madame Dunoyer was so overwhelmed 
with grief and fear, that for some time she had not 
strength to rise from her bed; but when she got up 
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and looked around, what a dreadful spectacle presented 
itself to her eyes ! A mattress on which lay the mangled 
body of her husband was floating by the side of the 
vessel, while the barbarous assassin aggravated his crime 
by the most bitter raillery. " Madam, make yourself 
easy," said he; "your husband is taking a sound sleep.'* 
The next moment he returned to her armed with a 
poniard, and demanded, with furious threats, the keys 
of her husband's chests. Madame Dunoyer, knowing 
that resistance was vain, immediately gave them up to 
him; but the villain having searched everywhere for 
money, but without success, returned them to her. The 
sorrowful widow then bursting into tears, the fountain 
of which had, until then, been dried up by fear and 
excess of grief, asked him why be had killed her 
husband, since he had no money? The assassin replied 
that it was for the sake of the vessel, which they had 
resolved to possess themselves of, and to proceed with it 
to New York. After these words the monster appeared 
somewhat to relent, and offered the unhappy lady tea and 
chocolate ; but she answered that she wanted nothing ; 
upon which he told her not to grieve, for tha£ he did 
not intend to injure her, but, on the contrary, would 
land her on French groimd, with all her luggage. 
During the rest of the day he did not come near her, 
but left her to resign herself to her sorrow. 

We may well suppose that night brought no repose 
to the unfortunate woman. The image of her deceased 
husband, barbarously deprived of life by traitors whom 
he had treated with so much kindness, incessantly 
haunted her ; while her apprehensions became still more 
terrible as she looked upon her beloved children. At 
an early hour next morning the men came to Madame 
Dunoyer, on which she inquired whether they meant to 
take her to New York. They replied that, if she wished 
to go to Cape Fran9ois, one of them would take her there, 
with her children and the negress, in the canoe. The 
uncertainty of her fate, the sight of these brigands, 
stained with the blood of her husband — her fear, her 
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grief — ^all induced her to accept this proposition, though 
the boat was extremely small, and seemed too weak to 
withstand the fury of the waves. When she had come 
to this resolution, John told her to pack up her linen in 
a bundle, as her boxes were too large to be put into the 
boat. He then put into it a straw mattress, four bis- 
cuits, a pitcher containing four quarts of fresh water, 
six eggs, and a small quantity of salt pork, with a 
kettle; after which the two children and the negress 
entered the boat. He n6xt searched Madame Dunoyer's 
pockets ; and finding there her husband's silver clasp and 
shoe buckles, he took possession of them, along with 
the linen which she had packed up. Having at length 
got into the boat, Madame Dunoyer waited with im- 
patience for the conductor he had promised her ; when, 
to her dismay, she saw Young cut the rope which 
fastened the boat, and let it drift. He then ran to the 
helm of the schooner, his comrade spread the sails, and 
the vessel speedily disappeared from her view. 

Abandoned thus in the midst of the waves, far frt)m 
the sight of any shore, and with nothing around her but 
the sky and ocean, the unfortunate widow fell into a state 
of insensibility, in which she lay for several hours. Her 
&ithful slave tried every means to restore her; and she, 
at last, revived, but only to see more vividly the abyss 
of despair into which she was plunged, and to deplore 
the dreadful fate of her children, whom she expected 
every moment to become the prey of the monsters of 
the deep. She pressed them to her bosom, bedewed 
them with her tears, and looked at them as if she 
imagined she beheld them for the last time. At last, 
resigning herself to the care of Divine Providence, she 
allowed the little boat to drift at the mercy of the 
waves. 

The dismal approach of night now augmented their 
fears; and, to add to their misfortunes, the wind began 
to blow with such violence that the sea broke, from 
time to time, over their frail vessel, while one of the 
waves washed away the whole of their biscuit and fresh 
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water. How long and terrible did this night appear to 
them ! The dawn of day brought, indeed, a return of 
calmer weather; but, alas ! it brought with it no other 
consolation. Nothing could be seen, as &.r as the eye 
could reach, but the wide expanse of sea and sky; and 
they were utterly ignorant which way to direct their 
course. In this deplorable condition, Madame Dunoyer 
could only implore the help of Divine Providence ; all 
other hope was apparently vain. 

In this way they actually passed seven whole days 
and nights, battling with the waves, exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather in the coldest season, with- 
out anything to drink, and with no other nourishment 
than a small piece of salt pork. Exhausted with fa- 
tigue, the afflicted widow was losing every instant the 
little strength she had left; but even the thought of 
her own approaching dissolution was less terrible to her 
than the deplorable fate of her dear children. In quit- 
ting them, she prepared to give them the most precious 
mark of maternal tenderness, and was about to open 
a vein in order to prolong the life of the little innocent 
whom she pressed to her bosom. At this moment, the 
negress, Catherine, caught sight of a sail in the distant 
horizon. On hearing this joyful intelligence, Madame 
Dunoyer revived, and both the women then exerted 
their utmost strength in shouting and making signals. 
They soon had reason to believe that they were per- 
ceived, for they saw the vessel steering towards them; 
and, to their inexpressible relief, she came up to them 
in little more than an hour. The sea was still bois- 
terous, and the poor canoe had nearly been swamped in 
the attempt to bring her alongside. However, by the 
prudence and skill of the captain and his men, the 
widow, the two children, and the negress were all safely 
taken on board. The crew were no less full of joy at 
this unexpected deliverance than the poor creatures 
themselves, and a hymn of thanksgiving was sung by 
the united voices of all for their happy preservation. 
The vessel having arrived safely in the roads of New 
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Orleans, Madame Dunoyer ha<^ the happiness of finding 
M. Rougeot, a notary and her near relation, who re- 
ceived with the greatest joy and affection this family, 
rescued as it were firom the very jaws of death. 

The inhabitants of Louisiana, too, with praiseworthy 
generosity, raised a subscription in the colony in behalf 
of this unfortunate lady. Madame Dunoyer granted 
her liberty to the faithful negress, the companion of her 
misfortimes; but the woman, touched by the gratitude 
of her mistress, refused to leave her, declaring that 
nothing but death should part them. 

Madame Dunoyer made a deposition of the facts to 
the authorities at New Orleans, and gave a description 
of the murderers of her husband. The fullest inquiries 
were everywhere made ; but whether they perished by 
the just judgment of Heaven, or whether they took 
false names, and so escaped detection, so it was tlmt 
nothing was ever heard of them again. 
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. XL 
ADVENTURES OP PIERRE VIAUD. 

About forty years ago, Pierre Viand, a sea-captain 
of Bordeaux, after performing several voyages with 
great success, undertook a mercantile expedition to the 
West Indies, which led to the series of adventures we 
are about to relate. 

He arrived without accident at St. Domingo, but 
here a severe illness detained him for a considerable 
time, and on his recovery he was induced to accept 
the proposals of a stranger, with whom he became acci- 
dentally acquainted, and who was about to proceed 
to Louisiana, with the view of bettering his fortune. 
The brigantine in which he sailed, called the Tiger, was 
commanded by his new friend, Captain Lacouture, and 
had on board, besides the wife of the captain and his 
son, a youth of fifteen years of age, a Monsieur Desclau, 
a negro whom Yiaud had purchased after his last 
voyage, and nine sailors. 

The ignorance of the captain very soon exposed them 
to great dangers, which the courage and experience of 
Yiaud enabled them for awhile to ward off; but at last 
the vessel sprung a leak, the wind being at the same 
time contrary. Having relieved the ship as much as 
possible, by throwing all the weightier kinds of mer- 
chandise into the sea, the utmost efforts were made 
to run the ship into the port of Pensacola, but in vain; 
it was impossible to contend a^nst the opposing fury 
of the elements. 

At last, about a league's distance from the coast, the 
brigantine ran agroimd with so much violence, that the 
poop gave way. She floated again, however, by the 
force of the sea, and the wind driving them anew towards 
the coast, they were thrown in a few minutes on the 
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shore of a desert island. We will leave Viaud, however, 
to relate his adventures in his own words. 

We were about to cut away our masts for the purpose 
of making a raft to convey us to the island, when the fury 
of the sea drove our vessel on shore. The shock was fear- 
ful, and several of the sailors were thrown into the sea by 
its violence, though happily we succeeded in rescuing 
them. The moon, which should have lighted us, was 
at that time completely obscui^d, and as it was impos- 
sible to reach the land in the darkness, we resolved to 
pass the night on board. Alas ! how long did that 
night appear to us ! Torrents of rain fell, as if all the 
clouds of heaven were discharging their contents at 
once; the foaming waves covered the ship; the fleeting 
glare of the lightning at intervals showed the raging 
sea threatening to engulf us; while every flash was 
succeeded by a still more terrible gloom. 

Hanging fi'om the sides of the vessel, and clinging 
convulsively to anything we could lay hold o1^ drenched 
with the incessant rain, and exhausted with fiitigue, we 
awaited with trembling the approach of dawn. Day 
came, but its light only revealed to us in all their 
horror the dangers we had already gone* through, and 
those which were yet before us. We shuddered as we 
beheld at a distance the coast, which we could no longer 
hope to reach, for the fury of the sea was such as to 
deter even the most daring swimmers. ' 

Thus passed several hours, without any change taking 
place in our condition, when a Dutch sailor, who had 
shed more tears, and showed less courage hitherto, than 
any of the rest, seemed on a sudden to arouse himself, 
and exclaimed in a firm voice, '* Why do we linger here ? 
Death encircles us on all sides: let jus dare it at once, 
and perhaps we shall escape ! There is the land : is it 
impossible to reach it? What, at least, is there to 
hinder us from making the attempt? I will show the 
example ; and if I perish, I shall at least have saved 
myself some hours of terrible anguish ! " 
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With these words, he threw himself into the sea. 
Several of the other sailors were about to follow him, 
and I could with difficulty restrain them, by pointing 
to their comrade vainly contending with the raging sea. 
We beheld him tossed by the waves, at one time impelled 
towai-ds the coast, at another driven back from it, appear- 
ing and disappearing by turns, till at last he was hurled 
with fearful violence against the rocks, and we saw him 
no more. 

Evening came, and we trembled at the horrors of the 
iipproaching night. One boat still remained, but in so 
battered a condition that it was impossible to make use 
of it, even for the short voyage to the shore. We ex- 
amined it repeatedly, but always came to the same 
sorrowful conclusion. At last, three sailors, more 
courageous or more desperate than the rest, under- 
took to venture in this frail bark. They got into it 
without mentioning their design, of which we were not 
aware, until we saw them shove off, and we quite gave 
them up for lost; but, contrary to our expectation, 
they battled successfully with the waves, and reached 
the shore. 

After a while the gale somewhat abated, and one of 
the sailors resolved to try and swim on shore, in order 
to assist in repairing the boat, and then to come back 
with it, and carry us from the wreck. We followed 
him with our eyes until he landed, and then gazed with 
increasing impatience while the sailors worked diligently 
in the preparation of the boat. At last it was com- 
mitted to the waves, and, as our comrades approached 
us, our hearts beat high with hope; but our joy was 
greatly diminished when we foimd that the boat would 
not hold more than four persons. After a short de- 
liberation, it was resolved to decide by lot who should 
go first, each person promising faithfully to abide by the 
result. As for me, I determined to remain until the 
last. After all the others had left, I resolved, with 
Desclau and my negro, to make an attempt to reach 
the land on a piece of the wreck This happily 
I 
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proved successful; and we all soon found ourselves 
together on the long-wished-for shore. We first re- 
freshed ourselves with some oysters, and then, betaking 
ourselves to rest, we passed a tolerably quiet night. 
On the morrow, however, the lieutenant of the ship 
sank under the fatigue and privations he had endured, 
and we buried him sorrowfully in a hasty grave dug on 
the sand of the shore. The goodness of Providence 
willed that the waves should throw up some casks of 
rum, which was a most precious boon to us; but we 
had no fire, and our stiffened limbs, above all, required 
relaxing by a gentle warmth. This pressing necessity 
induced me to adopt the resolution of returning to the 
brigantine with the boat, in order, if possible, to bring 
off some portion of the cargo, and more especially to 
procure a steel and some biscuits. I had the good 
fortune to reach the wreck, and succeeded in bringing 
from it twenty-four pounds of powder, two hatchets, 
a flint and steel, some blankets, and a bag containing 
about forty pounds of biscuit. 

A large fire was very soon lighted; and with our 
biscuit and oysters, we enjoyed what was for us a 
splendid repast. Wrapped up in our blankets, we 
passed in safety two nights and two days, though our 
minds were, nevertheless, disturbed by the continual 
fear of being attacked by savages. On the third 
day, in fact, we were startled by the appearance of five 
natives, among whom were two women; but we con- 
trived to make friends with them, by means of a little 
rum and some other trifling presents. The chief among 
them spoke a Httle Spanish, and called himself Antonio. 
He was a native of San Marco, and lived at that time 
on an island about three leagues off. We begged him 
to take us to San Marco, which was only about five 
leagues distant, and after some hesitation he agreed. 
I therefore embarked in the boat with the captain, his 
wife and son, Desclau and my negro (being all that it 
would hold), hoping to reach our destination in two 
days, when I proposed to take measures in behalf of 
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our companions whom we were leaving behind. In this 
hope I was, however, disappointed by the perfidy of 
Antonio. Seven days had already elapsed since om* 
departure, and we seemed as far as ever from San 
Marco. I saw that Antonio was deceiving us, and my 
indignation at his conduct was so great that, but for 
the intreaties of my companions, I would have killed 
him. My anger was, indeed, but too well justified by 
the event. One night, when we were ashore and asleep, 
the traitor made off with his boat; and, on our awaking, 
we found to our utter dismay that we had been robbed 
of ever3rthing that belonged to us — nothing, in fact, 
being left us but the clothes we had on, the flint and 
steel, and a knife which I always wore about me. 

We wandered about for several hours, without finding 
either a spring of water or any species of food. At 
last, while deploring our misfortunes to each other, and 
considering the means of extricating ourselves from them, 
we fancied we perceived in the distance an old canoe; 
and we began to think it -might be possible to put it 
into such a condition as to convey us across the arm 
of the sea which separated us from the continent. 

Full of this project, we fondly indulged our hopes, as 
if its execution had been a matter attended with no 
difficulty. After a long and fatiguing walk, we suc- 
ceeded in reaching the canoe. To repair it required our 
utmost efforts; and when we had finished our laborious 
task, we found, to our great grief, that it was not suffi- 
ciently sound to carry us. M. Lacouture got into it alone, 
and directed it towards the spot where his wife had re- 
mained; while M. Desclau and myself took the land 
route, and thus rejoined our companions. 

Oysters and roots had now been for eight days our 
only nourishment, but it pleased the Divine Goodness 
at length to send us some more substantial support. 
I was walking on the shore, absorbed in gloomy refleo- 
tions, and had wandered fiarther than I had intended, 
when, raising my eyes and looking around, I perceived 
a roe lying on the ^ore. I turned it over and foimd 
I 2 
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that it was still fresh ; it had apparently been killed 
by a musket-ball, and had fled for refuge to our island. 
Kegarding this as a gift from Heaven, I joyfully took it 
on my shoulders, and in about an hour's time I got back 
to my friends, who were agreeably surprised at the 
sight of my precious burden, and rendered fervent 
thanks to Heaven for the relie£ We speedily cut up and 
prepared the roe ; and having roasted a portion of it 
for our present use, we partook of an excellent repast, 
which was followed by the enjoyment — ^no less welcome 
to us all — of a sound and undisturbed repose. 

On the following day, which was, I believe, the 
26th of March, the strong desire we felt to escape from 
this desert island induced us to turn our eyes again 
towards the abandoned canoe. We set dihgently to 
work once more, and endeavoured this time to avoid 
our previous blunders. The same materials we had 
used before served us again, and we added to them a 
couple of blankets, with which we stopped the leaks as 
well as we could. After several days' labour, however, 
we had but little cause to be satisfied with the result: 
the unfortunate canoe would not float a quarter of an 
hour without filling with water. Notwithstanding this, 
our anxiety to escape was so great, that we were deter- 
mined to incur any danger rather than remain where 
we were. It was not more than two hours' passage from 
our island to the continent, and we fondly hoped that 
the canoe, frail as it was, might carry us so far. As it 
would have been the height of imprudence, however, 
for us all to embark at once, we proposed to venture 
three at a time, M. Lacouture, Desclau, and myself 
being the first ; two of us were to row, and the third 
was to bale out the water with his hat. The following 
day was fixed for the execution of this project, and we 
endeavoured to persuade Madame Lacouture to wait 
with her son and the negro till we could procure a 
better vessel, which we expected there, would be no 
difficulty in doing when once we had reached the main 
land. We found it no easy matter, however, to persuade 
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them; and I "was obliged to promise that I would leave 
them my knife as a pledge, with the flint and steel, 
though, I must confess, I parted with these precious 
articles with great reluctance. We consoled the poor 
woman as well as we could, and collected some food both 
fof her. and for ourselves, our own portion being stowed 
away carefully in the boat. 

At last, about sunrise on the Slst of March, we 
ventured into the canoe, and put off from the shore. 
No sooner, however, had we done so, than it began to 
take in so much water that every moment I expected 
it to sink. At this sight, I was seized with terror, and 
with one bound sprang from the fatal skiff. 

" Do not deceive yourselves, my friends ! " I ex- 
claimed ; " it is impossible we can proceed in this way 
a quarter of a league. Let us remain here, and patiently 
resign ourselves to that Providence which is inex- 
haustible in its resources. To venture to sea in that 
frail boat would be nothing short of self-murder, which 
the law of God forbids 1 '* 

M. Lacouture pressed me to return, ridiculing at the 
same time what he called my timidity ; but he could 
not persuade me, any more than I could succeed in 
making him listen to my advice; so he rowed away 
with M. Desclau, and soon after a little promontory 
concealed them from my view. I felt quite convinced 
that they must have perished a few moments afterwards, 
as I never heard their voices again, 

I found Madame Lacouture drowned in tears. Alas, 
poor w.oman! she knew not as yet the full extent of her 
misfortune ! My return surprised her, and she scarcely 
knew whether to rejoice or to grieve at it; for, though 
glad of it on her own account, she was sorry that her 
husband should be deprived of my as§istance. 

After six days of fruitless expectation, we gave up 
all hope of seeing our companions again, and had 
almost abandoned ourselves to despair, when a sudden 
thought flashed like lightning across my mind : we 
might escape upon a raft! I communicated the idea to 
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my companions, who gladly caught at it; and without 
further delay we began to work with the greatest 
activity, and after we had finished it, we set about 
collecting oysters and roots for the voyage. We had 
fixed on the break of the following day for our departure; 
but, amfortunately, a violent storm came on during the 
night, which annihilated, in a moment, all our hopes. 
The waves, lashed by a furious wind, broke in pieces 
our poor raft, without the possibility of our keeping it 
together. This was a terrible loss, and, to crown all our 
misfortunes, sickness began to show itself amongst us. 
Nevertheless, the love of life, the mysterious instinct 
of self-preservation, for a time triimiphed over all ob- 
stacles, and we resolved to attempt the construction of 
a fresh raft. The work succeeded to our satisfiaction ; 
but at the moment of our proposed departure, a new 
difficulty presented itself. Young Lacouture was un- 
able to be moved. He had passed a terrible night, and 
now lay on the ground without motion, and as cold as 
ice, so that, for some moments, we believed him dead. 
I then ordered the negro to kindle as soon as possible 
the almost extinguished fire, and began to rub the cold 
limbs of the youth, so as to restore, it possible, the vital 
heat. My efforts, happily, were crowned with success, 
and the young man partially recovered, to the great joy 
of his disconsolate mother. 

1 next hastened to secure the raft in such a manner 
that, in case of a storm, it would resist for some time 
the fury of the elements. I took away the masts, de- 
tached the ropes and all other articles, the loss of 
which would have been irreparable; and, above all, 
I brought back to our poor invalids the blankets which 
were so necessary for their preservation. I spent the 
whole day in endeavouring to procure them some relief, 
hoping that the good effects of my care would soon 
enable them to embark. The young man showed a 
calmness and presence of mind rarely exhibited at his 
age. Towards morning, his malady became more severe, 
hut his courage did not abate. Having called me to 
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his side for a few moments, during which his mother 
had left him, I was especially struck with admiration 
and surprise at his language. " Go !*' said he to me, 
" I entreat you; set forth at once; hut, for pity's sake, 
take away my poor mother. Leave me only some pro- 
visions; I promise you to make use of them as long as 
it may please God to continue my hfe. But lose no 
time, save my mother, and conceal from her my reso- 
lution!" 

I was so much moved that I could not utter a word ; 
a thousand conflicting thoughts distracted my mind. 
I clearly perceived that I must either follow his 
generous but heart-rending counsel, or perish in this 
desolate island. Equally agitated by sorrow and com- 
passion, I fell on my knees beside the magnanimous 
youth, and embraced him with tears. Though my heart 
revolted at the thought of leaving him, yet, on further 
reflection, I felt convinced that we must all perish if we 
delayed our departure longer. 

The recurrence of this idea made it gradually 
^miliar to me, so that it appeared less horrible. It was 
a question of our deliverance and that of his mother, and 
reason seemed to command me, however unwillingly, 
to turn a deaf ear to the voice of compassion. The day, 
however, passed without terminating my anxieties, and 
I had not yet arrived at any conclusion on the point. 
But when young Lacouture Inmself renewed the subject 
and again desired me to leave him, in order to save his 
mother, desiring that I would tell her that he was dead, 
I decided, and this with less hesitation, when at break 
of day I found him quite senseless. Placing near him, 
therefore, a store of provisions and some shells full of 
water, I awoke his mother, who, worn out with fatigue, 
was asleep, at a little distance. *' Providence," said I, 
" wills that we set forth at once, and we must obey its 
commands. The least delay may cause our destruction ; 
and as to you, Madame, you have henceforth to think 
of yourself alone, for your son — ^" 

She did not give me time to conclude. <' Merciful 
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God I" cried she, "my son is dead ! I have lost my 
husband, and now my son is also taken from me." She 
ceased to speak, and a torrent of tears fell from her eyes. 

Without delaying to offer useless consolation, I made 
a sign to my slave, and we conveyed her to the raft 
without her offering any resistance. I trembled lest 
she should desire to see her son again; but her convic- 
tion that he was no more threw her into a stupor of 
grief, of which I w$tR glad to take advantage. 

On the 19th of£April, we happily reached the conti- 
nent, after a twdve hours' voyage. Our first impulse 
was to fell upon our knees on the shore, and thank 
God that we had reached it. We then abandoned the 
raft, after taking from it our provisions, as weU as the 
blankets and ropes. 

We found on advancing, however, that the land had 
been inundated, and was still almost impassable. The 
sun was on the decline ; and our fear of venturing further 
into an unknown country during the nighty combined 
with our fatigue, made us first look out for some place 
where we might pass the night in safety; and we selected 
a hill, the height of which would protect us from the 
moisture aroimd. Here, three large trees, the branches 
of which were interlaced in the form of a cradle, offered 
us a tolerably commodious asylum. I lighted a large 
fire, beside which we ate a portion of our provisions ; 
and we had begun to flatter ourselves with tiie hope of 
enjoying some undisturbed repose, when scarcely had 
we laid ourselves down than we were roused by a ter- 
rible howling of wild beasts; which reached our ears from 
ail sides. They seemed to respond to ^ each other, and 
absolutely to surround "us. We started up ; terror froze 
our very hearts, and we expected every moment to see 
the wild beasts rush out and jievour us. The negro, in 
his fright, ran to one of jthe trees, and, climbing it with 
wonderftil agility, :did not stop until he had reached' the 
top, where lie .ensconced ;himself among ihe^Jbnr^citiBS. 

Madame Lacoutui*e, no less terrified, had 'folli>wed 
the negro, and besought him to help her also to mount 
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.the tree. In vain I implored her not to leave the fire, 
which would serve to scare the wild beasts, and be a 
better defence than flight. She paid no attention to 
my entreaties, and still continued to supplicate the 
assistance of the negro, who, on his part wholly ab- 
sorbed in his terrors, remained deaf to her cries. 

On a sudden I heard a shrill and piercing cry for 
help, proceeding firom Madame Lacouture, and looking 
round, I saw an enormous bear approaching her. To 
abandon the poor woman was impossible ; and yet, un- 
armed as I was, what could I do? Not a moment, 
however, was to be lost ; so, snatching quickly a flaring 
brand from the fire, I ran towards her, as she rushed 
to meet me. The bear pursued her close behind, but 
stopped when he saw me approach, while I still ad- 
vanced, thrusting in its face the -flaring brand. Then 
seizing Madame Lacouture by the hand, and without 
turning my head, I brought her back to the blazing fire, 
to which the bear had not the courage to pursue us. 

But before long the sound of renewed slmeks reached 
my ears, and, by the light of the still blazing fire, I saw 
the bear erect himself against the tree in which the 
negro was concealed, and prepare to climb. How to 
assist the unfortunate negro I knew not. I therefore 
shouted to him to take refuge on the smaller boughs, 
which, though strong enough to support liim, would not 
admit of the bear following him; for these animals, 
guided by their instinct, do not in general venture 
upon any but the thickest branches. Meanwhile I con- 
tinued throwing great firebrands at the tree, in order 
to terrify the monster into a retreat; and these were 
so well directed, that in a short time they made quite 
a blazing fire round the foot of the trunk. The glare of 
the flame at length so dazzled the bear, that he aban- 
doned his position, and went off at a brisk trot. 

After such alarms, it was impossible for us to sleep 
during the remainder of the night, especially as the 
roaring of the wild beasts continued without interrup- 
tion. Several animals ventured to roam around us^ 
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and some of them came near enough for us to distin- 
guish among them an enormous puma. Some large 
brands which we threw at him induced him to retreat, 
though growling with rage ; While the other monsters 
scattered in the neighbourhood kept answering and 
emulating his roars with their fearful bowlings. 

To prevent any more of these terrible visits, we scat- 
tered about us a quantity of burning wood, so that we 
were surrounded on all sides by a girdle of flame. This 
precaution gave us moi-e security; and as fortunately 
the night was considerably advanced, the bowlings 
began gradually to decrease, and to be heard at a greater 
distance. At last, these ominous sounds entirely ceased 
by the dawn of day, the savage animals having no 
doubt returned to their dens, to wait the arrival of 
another night. I profited by this respite to gather a 
further supply of wood, which I threw upon the fire; 
and I then brought back the negro, who came down firom 
his retreat, creeping towards us more dead than alive. 

Our distress was presently increased by the want of 
shell-fish and eatable roots. The following night it 
reached its height; and the torments of hunger became 
so intolerable, that in our frenzy we prayed to be re- 
leased from our sufferings by death. The leaves which 
we tried to eat brought on nausea and vomiting; and 
when night fell, we were so much weakened that we 
had not even strength to light our fire. 

We were now reduced to the greatest straits, and 
despair began to seize upon us. The negro was already 
dead, and we, too, felt ourselves on the brink of the 
grave. At last, when we were reduced to the greatest 
extremity, we found two enormous rattlesnakes, which 
the flame had no doubt attracted, and which had been 
suffocated in the smoke ; and soon after, we found an 
alligator asleep in a pool of water, which I despatched 
with a heavy stick. We ate the flesh of these animals, 
which appeared to us delicious, and being now somewhat 
strengthened, we determined to travel onwards, trusting 
that Providence would yet show us some way of escape. 
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We arrived at last at a deep torrent, which we were 
unable to cross; but we were fortunate enough to find 
there a turtle weighing about twelve pounds, along 
with some eggs, which proved a delicious refreshment^ 
and greatly revived our strength and courage. 

I undertook without delay to construct a raft, by 
means of which we might pass the river; but when we 
had embarked, we found it impossible to resist the 
rapidity of the stream, which carried us away, and 
broke our raft. In this juncture, we should, no doubt, 
have perished, if Providence, ever watchful over our pre- 
servation, had not given us new strength, and showed 
us the trunk of a tree, one end of which hung over the 
bank, and by the help of which we escaped destruction. 
Our lives were prolonged, however, only to suffer new 
agonies : privation, terror, and constant fatigue had 
exhausted our strength; our provisions were nearly 
gone, and, if we had not found another turtle, we must 
have died of hunger. After this last wreck, too, I felt 
myself so weak, that, believing my last hour was ap- 
proaching, I desired my companion to continue her 
voyage alone, and leave me to my fate. That generous 
woman, however, declared that she would live or die 
- along with me. 

I had been in this miserable condition for three 
days, when it seemed to me that I heard, at no great 
distance, the sound of men's voices, as if coming 
down by the river's side, where they would liave to pass 
near the place where I was lying. " All merciful God !" 
I said to myself, " dost thou, then, deign to send us 
assistance? and do those voices betoken our deli- 
verance?" 

As I murmured these words, I perceived a large boat 
gliding past, not far from me. I endeavoured to cry 
out, but the sounds died on my lips; I had not even 
strength to crawl upon my knees, and make a signal 
with my hat. Excited at once by the opposing senti- 
ments of hope and despair, I exerted all my power to 
fasten an old rag to a stick, which I waved in the air. 
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A delirious joy then shook my whole frame, when I saw 
that my signal was observed, and that the boat, in which 
I could perceive several Europeans, was approaching 
me. I thanked God with the utmost fervour : the hour 
of deliverance had at last arrived ! 

The strangers immediately disembarked, and, looking 
at me with the greatest curiosity, began to ask me 
questions. An involuntary trepidation deprived me of 
speech ; but a mouthful of rum somewhat relieved me, 
and my first words were a request that they would wait 
for my poor friend. She ^presently appeared, and it 
would be impossible to paint her joy, when she beheld 
me surrounded by Europeans, and as we had reason to 
believe, generous and compassionate men. 

We learned from our deliverers that that day was 
the 6th of May. They were Englishmen; and as I 
could speak their language, I gave them a complete and 
^thful narrative of all that I and Madame Lacouture 
had suffered since our unhappy shipwreck. When I 
had finished my recital, I asked the chief of the crew, 
(whose name was Wright, and who was an infiintry 
officer, on duty at the fort of St. Marc des Appalaches,) 
to what accident I was indebted for this meeting with 
him. I then learned that a savage having repoi*ted 
that he had found the dead body of a man upon the 
beach, the remains of whose clothes showed that he had 
been a European, Mr. Sweetenham, the governor of the 
fort, fearing that some ship had been run aground on 
the neighbouring coast, had been induced by feelings 
of humanity to despatch a boat, in case any of the suf- 
ferers should still be in a condition in which assistance 
would avail them. I had little doubt that the corpse in 
question was that of M. Lacouture, or his companion, 
which had been washed ashore after the sinking of the 
unfortunate canoe. 

We embarked the following day, the eightieth since 
our shipwreck. How long had that time appeared to 
us ! — ^through how many terrible trials had we passed I 
Our satis£Gu^ion even now was not without eJloj, for we 
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conld no longer share our happiness with those whom 
we had lost. 

Though I had, perhaps, less cause than my poor 
friend to deplore those bereavements, yet I could not 
think of them without bitter grief, lie remembrance 
of young Lacouture especially pierced my heart : I had 
not forgotten that the unhappy youth was still living 
when I left him — a circumstance about which it will be 
recollected I had led his mother into an error, though 
under the circumstances an excusable one ; I therefore 
implored Mr. Wright to add still further to the favours 
he had conferred upon us, by taking me to the island, 
where the remains of my unfortunate Mend were left, 
so that I might render them the last duties before 
quitting those savage shores. 

The English ofl&cer, actuated by a spirit of true 
charity, did not deny me this satisfisiction, and we 
accordingly set off on our sorrowful mission. When we 
were on the point of landing,^ Madame Lacouture showed 
so eager a desire to disembark, that we found it impos- 
sible to restrain her. A soldier, who had been sent on 
before, returned- presently to tell us that he had seen 
the body of which we .were in search. In vain we im- 
plored the weeping mother to remain upon the shore ; 
she was deaf to all our entreaties^ and determined to 
accompany us at all hazards. 

At last we approached the imfortunate youth, who 
was lying with his fiice towards the ground. The fond 
mother tiirew herself upon the body, covered it with 
kisses, and bathed it with her tears. Then she put her 
hand upon the heart, and remained for a moment im- 
moveable. Suddenly, a light shone in her eyes, and she 
started up. "No!" she exclaimed in a loud voice; 
" my son is not dead ! God has had compassion on my 
sorrows; He has restored me my son ! I feel the beat- 
ing of his heart !" 

On hearing these exclamations, I supposed, at first, 
that excess of grief had deprived the poor woman of her 
reason. To satisfy myself however^ I placed my hand 
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on the heart of the young man, and it seemed to me 
that I really felt a slight warmth. Mr. Wright was of 
the same opinion; and he thereupon poured a few 
drops of rum into the young man's mouth, while one of 
the soldiers gently rubbed him with the same liquor. 
At length, after about an hour of extreme anxiety, it 
was impossible to doubt that young Lacouture was still 
alive; he raised his heavy eyelids, and, recognising 
some of those who surrounded him, " Where have you 
been?" he exclaimed, in a languishing voice. This, 
however, was not a time for entering upon lengthened 
explanations. " My son !" exclaimed his mother, trans- 
ported with joy, " do you not know me ? I am your 
mother. I have come to deliver you from this fright- 
ful desert!" 

A little nourishment, administered with great pre- 
caution, finally restored the youth to full consciousness, 
and we prepared to take our departm*e. After a safe 
voyage, which the invalid supported tolerably well, we 
arrived at the fort of St. Marc ; where Mr. Sweetenham, 
the governor, deeply moved by our imfortunate situa- 
tion, provided us with every comfort necessary for the 
re-establishment of our strength, so terribly exhausted 
by our many sufferings. 

My next care was to interest the governor in the fate 
of our companions, whom we had left behind after the 
shipwreck, and to request him to send a boat in search 
of them. This he, with his usual generosity, consented 
to do ; but as the boat had not returned before my de- 
parture, I had not the consolation,- until many years 
after, of hearing that they had been rescued. 

I was the first of our party who was in a condition 
to profit by the liberality of the governor, who kindly 
bffered to have us conveyed wherever we chose. I 
accordingly went on board a vessel bound for St. Au- 
gustin, where I hoped to find some ship to take me 
back to France. I did not separate from Madame La- 
couture and her son without shedding many tears, and 
without promises of continuing that friendship which 
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had been begun and cemented in the midst of so man^ 
hardships and sorrows. 

My farewell of the commandant and Mr. Wright was 
scarcely less affecting. The former gave me a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Grant, the governor of St. Augustin, 
which insured me a most kind reception. Madame 
Lacouture and her son shortly afterwards quitted the 
fort of St. Marc, and arrived safely in Louisiana; where 
they were at last consoled for their misfortunes in the 
bosom of their affectionate family. 
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XIII. 



AN ADVENTURE IN THE ATLANTIC.— THE 
" DEVIL'S ROCK." 

It had been blowing strong the preceding night, and 
though the wind was no w somewhat abated, it still whistled 
among the ropes with that peculiar shrill note which is 
always indicative of its increase. The sea, too, had not 
fallen, and the waves, only not breaking, rolled rapidly 
along in high and regular succession. This temporary 
lull was taken advantage of for the close examination 
of the yards, masts, and rigging — ^the necessary pre- 
cautions being used to prevent injury from the chafe 
which always takes place, more or less, by the imeasy 
motion of «, ship in a heavy sea. 

In spite of the monotony of life at sea, the hours 
passed quickly on, and, as evening approached, the wind 
seemed to subside. Upon calculating the ship's place, 
we found that she was in the neighbourhood of one of 
those single rocks or insulated reefs which abound in 
the charts of the Atlantic Ocean ; but the actual exist- 
ence of which, the experience of mariners had shown to 
be, in most cases, unestablished, and in all extremely 
doubtful. It was with us, therefore, rather a subject of 
merriment and jest; and the "Devil's Rock" produced 
amongst us more laughter than apprehension. 

Being the latter end of November, and the day be- 
ginning to close in early, the ship was made snug for 
the night; though, as the wind was fair, she was not 
put under that reduced sail with which the careful 
mariner prepares for an expected contrary gale. Under 
double-reefed topsails, with a top-gallant sail set above 
the main one, our vessel shot rapidly over the billows, 
which, crumbled into foam by her impetus, seemed, as 
it were, io rush after her for revenge, and howled 
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angrily in their impotent eflforts to arrest her. The 
dog-watches were over, and that half of the crew which 
kept what is termed the eight hours upon deck for 
the night had taken their stations; and as we were 
scudding before a strong sea, the helm was doubly 
manned, and the attention of the officer of the watch 
fully occupied in observing the ship's steerage, and in 
taking note of the appearance of the sky to windward. 

It was, I think, the third or fourth day of a new 
moon ; and though, consequently, her beams were weak 
and her setting early, yet she lengthened the twilight 
an hour or two, and made the actual darkness of the 
night much shorter. I believe there is not a man upon 
earth who, at some period of his life, has not felt the 
strongest admiration of the beauty of the moon, or been 
warmed into some glow of thankfulness for her use : but 
even they who have experienced her greatest benefits 
upon land, have little idea of the service she does the wan- 
derer on the deep. As her pale rays dance over the waves, 
they assume a less terrific appearance ; and amid the 
roar of the tempest, there is something inexpressibly 
cheering in her light. The lonely mariner looks up to 
her as a friend ; and in the greatest dangers and dis- 
tresses, she seems to gaze on him with a pitying and 
sympathising look, as though she promised safety and 
consolation. 

We had supped, and some of our society had already 
turned in. The captain had also retired to his state- 
room, having left orders to be called at midnight; and 
I went upon deck to take merely a slight peep at the 
weather before going to bed; but, struck with the 
grandeur of the scene, I whiled away more time than I 
had intended. It was t^n o'clock ; and the gale fresh- 
ening fest, and now and then the top of a wave rushing 
over the main-deck as the ship rolled over a little on 
either side, gave warning that the sea was getting 
heavier. The top-gallant sail was taken in, and the 
mate observed that it would soon be necessary to close- 
reef the topsails. The moon, by this time right astern 
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in the western quarter, and about six degrees above the 
horizon, was beginning to be obscured at intervals by 
dark broken masses of cloud, which, thus exhibited in 
strong relief, assumed a singularly sublime, though 
awful appearance ; and at times, a wave rearing itself 
higher than its fellows, showed like a huge wall over- 
hanging the stem, and seemed to threaten instant de- 
struction to the vessel ; but as it came closer, she rose 
majestically upon its huge top, and was borne along 
with irresistible velocity. I had walked the deck for 
some time, watching the deceptive and varying appear- 
ance of the waters, now relieved by the moonlight, now 
darkened by the shadows of the passing clouds— and 
my thoughts, though chiefly intent on the scene, occa- 
sionally turned towards the termination of our voyage, 
whither we were now so rapidly progressing, and to the 
anticipated delights of meeting friends and relatives 
unseen for many a year. Whilst thus engaged, once or 
twice I thought I saw an unusual white wave far a-head ; 
but as I could not fix it in my gaze, it did not particu- 
larly excite my attention. Two or three minutes more 
elapsed, when, on turning round to walk forward, the 
form of a wave, which could not be mistaken, met our 
glance. In a moment the cry of "Breakers" went 
through the ship, and immediately was the silence and 
peace which had reigned on board for some hours 
changed to the cries of terror and distraction. Every- 
body was aghast — none knew what to do— so sudden, 
so unexpected was the danger, that before our minds 
could recover from the paralysing effect of the first 
shock produced by terror,, we were in the midst of 
destruction. Hope of safety thfere was none. Our ship 
was flying through the water — the breakers not more 
than two cables' length from us, not only ahead, but 
several points on each bow. 

The captain had rushed upon deck at the first alarm, • 
and was already standing on the bowsprit, looking 
round with the gaze of one who sees instant and un- 
avoidable destmction before him. Too surely did he 
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recognise in that look the existence of one of those 
mysterious reefs which had been the subject of our 
scepticism and ridicule a few hours before. His pre- 
sence of mind, however, did not forsake him : without 
turning his eye from the spot, he ordered the startled 
sailors to the braces. The idea of evading the danger 
by hauling the ship on a wind, for an instant presented 
itself, but it was too late. Already we were in the 
midst of the dashing and foaming waters ; with eyes 
whose powers were sharpened by despair already 
we could observe the black tops of a reef of rocks, 
as they were occasionally bared by the reflux of the 
boiling surf; and already one or two mighty surges 
had rushed over the deck, sweeping away everything 
loose, and giving awful prognostic of the fate awaiting 
us — ^whilst the vessel was lifted up on the brow of the 
tremendous billows, at the falling of which we ex- 
pected to feel her grind on the crags below. The 
screams of the passengers, now fully awakened to their 
danger— the silent horror imprinted on the counte- 
nances of the seamen — the roaring of the mighty 
element rendering nearly inaudible the orders shouted 
out by our still energetic captain — the mysterious un- 
certainty of the danger — even the name by which we 
believed it to be designated, and which seemed to throw 
a superstitious horror over the scene — ^all together pro- 
duced an impression which can never be erased from 
my memory. 

At this moment, the moon, emerging from the dark 
clouds which were now gathering round her place of 
setting, threw a light on the scene, and immediately the 
only path which promised escape became apparent to 
the fi^rp eye of our skilful pilot. The reefs among 
which we were entangled appeared to enclose us like a 
horse-shoe, forming a barrier of foaming surf ahead, and 
for several points abaft the beam on either side ; but 
by aid of the powerful moonlight, the captain det?ected 
a small spot of dark water to larboard, forming, as it 
"were, a gap in the line of breakers. Not a moment was 
K 2 
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to be lost — already it was so fer on the bow as to make 
it doubtful whether our ship could fetch it. Providen- 
tially, the topsails had not been further reduced to the 
close reefs as our mate bad intended, and to this cir- 
cumstance (under Providence) we owed our salvation. 
The helm and braces were instantly adjusted — the 
yards trimmed — the mizen hauled out — and the ship 
sprung to the wind, even till it became abeam : every 
eye was directed to the bearing of the place which 
we trusted would prove a passage through the ree£ It 
bore well on the lee-bow, and then the first gleam of hope 
entered our hearts. The voicp of the captain became 
more steady and confident, and the men obeyed him 
with more nerve and alacrity. We neared the spot &st 
— ^what a moment of suspense ! — ^we still hung to wind- 
ward. " Up with the helm ! " " Square the after-yards," 
'*Ease off the mizen-sheet," shouted the captain; his 
voice now heard strongly above the roaring of the gale. 
" So— steady — brace the yards forward again — ^luff, luff," 
were the short and decisive commands given as the 
ship shot through a channel scarcely half a cable's length 
in width, and between two walls of gigantic breakers, — 
the spray firom the weather-side flying over the deck 
like a hail-storm, — at the same time almost buried imder 
the pressure of the canvas now disproportioned to the 
increasing gale. The channel widened as we advanced, 
and we soon rounded the last of the tumbling breakers ; 
and the suppressed feelings of our crew found vent in 
spontaneous cheers, as they saw themselves in com- 
parative safety. In a few minutes the ship was laid-to, 
while two men at the mast-head, and the captain with 
his night-glass, carefuQy and anxiously scanned the 
horizon, especially in the direction of our future track. 
The opportunity was also made use of for close-reefing 
the topsails, and making the necessary preparations for 
again scudding before a high and increasing sea. 

We were still close under the lee of this mysterious 
reef; and its terrors, distorted and increased in the 
doubtful gloom of night, produced the most awfiil reflec- 
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tions. It seemed to extend from N.W. to S.E., in a 
semicircular dire^ion; its convex side turned to the 
east, and presenting, for apparently a distance of three 
or four miles, a line of tumbhng and whitened foam. 
The narrow opening through which we had found egress 
was completely hidden by the altered situation of our 
vessel; and as little short of a miracle could have, 
rescued us from so appalling a danger, so nothing but 
the testimony of our senses could convince us that we 
had actually passed through so tremendous a barrier, 
and that the short period of a few minutes — ^less time 
than I have occupied in telling the tale — should have 
thrown us into so unexpected and inevitable a danger, 
and as suddenly snatched us from it. 

The sails being now trimmed, the ship was once more 
put before the wind, and bounded buoyantly on. The 
white heads of the breakers grew less and less visible, 
and were only seen at intervals ; whilst the sound of their 
thundering rush was lost in the hollow moaning of the 
wind. With eyes all alert in exploring the now dark- 
ened surface of the ocean, the past danger was talked 
over in the various styles of horror, boasting, and 
thankfulness — ^as the fears, the presumption, or piety of 
the individuals comprising our little world prompted 
them. No one thought of turning in, but, seated in 
groups about the quarter-deck, we whiled away the 
remainder of this anxious night, till the dawn of day 
dissipated the still prevailing fears of a recurrence of a 
similar danger, and induced most of the talkers to 
exchange their late horrors for their snug berths. So 
ended this startling adventure — ^leaving an indelible 
impression on my mind of the reality and the terrors of 
the "Devil's Kock." 
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XIV. 

WRECK OF A PORTUGUESE SHIP ON THE COAST OF 
AFRICA, WITH THE ADVENTURES OF THE CREW, 
AND THE SIAMESE WHO ACCOMPANIED THEM. 

Towards the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
the King of Portugal having sent an embassy to the 
King of Siam, with the object of renewing their ancient 
commercial intercourse, the Siamese monarch considered 
himself bound to respond to this proof of consideration, 
by sending three of his chief mandarins, and six of the 
inferior order, as ambassadors to the Court of Lisbon. 
They set sail for Goa about the end of March, 1684, in 
a Siamese frigate, under the command of a Portuguese 
captain. Though Goa is at no great distance from 
Siam, more than five months were occupied on this 
voyage, partly through want of skill in navigation, 
and partly through adverse winds; and in consequence 
of this delay they did not reach Goa until after the de- 
parture of the Portuguese fleet for Europe. This 
obliged the mandarins to remain nearly a whole year at 
Goa ; but at last they set sail, on the 27th of January, 
1686, in a Portuguese vessel, carrying thirty guns, and 
a crew of a hundred and fifty men. Besides the am- 
bassadors and their suite, there were likewise on board 
the ship some clergy of various orders, and a large 
number of Indians and Portuguese passengers. 

The remainder of the narrative is in the words of 
Occum Chamnam, one of the Siamese mandarins.* 

♦ The narrative of the voyage of Occum Chamnam is due to 
Father Tafchard, who, having heard of th^ fiingular adventures of 
the Siamese, desired to know the particulars. He wrote them 
down as they were related by the mandarin, and, having after- 
wards met some trustworthy Portuguese who had shared the 
Bame misfortunes and dangers, he received a full confirmation of 
the maadarin'B recitaL 
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From the time of our departure from Goa till the 
27th of April, our voyage went on prosperously. About 
sunset, on that day, a party of sailors was sent aloft 
to reconnoitre some land which was in view a little to 
the right, and which had been partially observed for 
about three days. From the report of these sailors, 
and other circumstances, the captain and pilot judged, 
though erroneously, that this land was the " Cape of 
Good Hope." We therefore continued our voyage 
under this supposition till about three hours after 
sunset, when we thought ourselves beyond the part of 
the coast which had been descried, and we turned oiur 
course a little more to the north. As the weather was 
dear, and the wind fresh, the captain, believing that we 
had doubled the Cape, discontinued the outlook at the 
mast-head. The sailors watched by turns in their usual 
way, but it was only for the working of the ship, and 
they conversed together, unsuspicious of danger, until 
it became so imminent as to be unavoidable. I was the 
first person who discovered that we were close upon 
the shore. A presentiment of some threatening danger, 
for which I could not account, had kept me awake, and 
I was unable to close my eyes the whole night. In 
consequence of this nervous restlessness, I rose and 
went on deck, where I amused myself for awhile in 
watching the path of the ship as it flew over the waters ; 
but on looking a little ahead, I suddenly perceived what 
seemed to me a heavy shadow, to the right of the vessel 
and close upon us. Alarmed at this appearance, I im- 
mediately ran to give notice to the pilot at the helm ; 
but before I had time to execute my design, a cry 
was heard from the fore part of the vessel, " Land 
ahead ! land ahead ! We shall be lost ! Put down the 
helm!" 

The steersman immediately obeyed, and used every 
effort to alter the course of the vessel; but it was too 
late : we were so close upon the shore, that as the ship 
came round, her stern struck three times upon a rock, 
and with such violence, that it seemed as if she had 
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been rent asunder. The crew ran to the pumps ; but 
when they found that she had not yet taken in any 
water, their hopes somewhat revived. They then en- 
deavoured to extricate her from her dangerous position, 
by cutting away the masts and lightening the cargo ; but 
before they could accomplish this, the force of the wind 
and waves had driven her on shore. The sea rising 
mountains high, first lifted her far above the rocks, and 
then retiring again, dashed her against them with a 
violence which it was impossible to resist. We heard 
the timbers giving way on all sides; every part heaved 
and shook convulsively, until at last the huge fahnc 
groaiied and broke asunder with a fearful crash. As 
the stem was the part which first struck, it was also the 
first to sink. The masts were now cut down, and the 
guns thrown overboard, as well as the chests : but all was 
in vain. The ship had split under the powder-magazine, 
and the water very soon reached the lower deck, filling 
the magazine itself; a few minutes later it was several 
feet deep in the second deck. At this sight the whole 
crew took refuge on the main deck, with loud cries, and 
a confusion which greatly added to the danger. In 
a short time we found the ship gradually settling in the 
water, till the keel having reached the bottom, it re- 
mained for some time immoveable in that position. 

Terror and consternation seized upon all hearts; cries 
and groans resounded on all sides ; the unfortunate 
crew prayed and lamented by turns. Some implored 
on their knees the mercy of God; others, in the hope 
of saving themselves, threw overboard barrels, empty 
chests, spars, or whatever else came to hand. The 
shouts and tumult were so great, that the noise of the 
vessel, as it broke into a thousand pieces, and the 
hideous roar of the waves, as they broke upon the rocks, 
were scarcely heard. Meanwhile some rafts were hastily 
constructed with the planks and masts of the ship; 
but before this, many of the unfortunate beings had 
been swallowed up by the sea, or crushed to death by 
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the violence with which the waves dashed them against 
the rocks. 

When I saw that there was still some hope of escape, 
I at once summoned up resolution ; and putting on two 
dresses, one over the other, I placed myself upon one 
of the rafts, and endeavoured by that means to reach 
the shore. Our second ambassador, the strongest and 
best swimmer of the three, was already in the water, 
having the king's letter fastened to the hilt of a sabre, 
with which our sovereign had presented him on his 
departure. We both reached the shore in safety about 
the same time. Here we found several of the Portu- . 
guese, who had also escaped; but we soon saw that fresh 
misfortunes awaited us. We had neither wine, water, 
nor bread ; the cold too was very severe, and I was the 
more sensible of it, because I had not been accustomed 
to it in my own country. Fearing that I should not 
be able to endure it much longer, I resolved to return 
to the wreck next day, in order to get some thicker 
clothing and some provisions. I made this venture on 
a kind of hurdle, and happily succeeded in reaching 
the ship. 

I had flattered myself with the hope of finding some 
gold, jewels, and other valuable effects of easy convey- 
ance; but all the cabins were full of water, and I only 
succeeded in bringing away a few pieces of gold brocade, 
six flasks of wine, and a little biscuit, which I found in 
the pilot's cabin. Having arranged this trifling booty 
upon the hurdle, I thrust it before me, and managed 
with difficulty to regain the shore, where I arrived 
much more exhausted than on the previous occasion. 

On landing, I met some of the Siamese who had 
escaped from the wreck, quite naked; and seeing them 
shivering with cold, I divided with them the pieces of 
stuff I had brought from the vessel, which they con- 
verted to immediate use. Fearing, however, that if I 
trusted them with, the wine-flasks, they would not last 
long, I gave them to a Portuguese who had always 
shown much friendliness towards me, on condition that 
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the contents should be Mrlj shared among us. Dire 
necessity, however, but too often destroys all the finest 
sentiments of justice and humanity. This hitherto 
feithful friend gave me, it is true, about half a glass of 
wine for the first two or three days; but when he found 
himself oppressed with thirst, and began to fear that he 
should not be able to find any fresh water, he refused 
to give me any more. It was in vain that I entreated 
him for further relief: he replied that, under such cir- 
cumstances, he would not give it to his own fetherl 
The biscuit was useless to us; for, having been satu- 
rated with the sear-water, its flavour was unendurable, 
and we could not swallow a single mouthful. 

We found about two hundred of the crew and pas- 
sengers assembled on the shore, from which we con- 
cluded that but seven or eight had been drowned, 
probably through their too great eagerness to escape. 
Some of the Portuguese had taken the precaution to 
bring on shore some muskets and powder, as a means 
of defence against the attacks of the Caffres, and also to 
kill game in the woods. 

On Sunday, the second day after our shipwreck, the 
Portuguese having performed their devotions, we com- 
menced our march. The captain and pilots having 
assured us that we were not more than twenty leagues 
distant from the Cape of Good Hope, and that it would 
only take us a few days to reach it, we started in good 
spirits, and walked on with the utmost alacrity. 

By and by, however, we began to feel the first 
attacks of himger and thirst, which were considerably 
increased by our having marched so rapidly under the 
burning sun. About four o'clock in the afternoon, we 
reached a large pond, which was a great relief to us; 
and it was thought advisable to pass here the remainder 
-of the day and the succeeding night. We lost no time^ 
therefore, in making a fire. Some of the party suc- 
ceeded in finding crabs in the water, which they roasted 
and ate ; others, and by far the greater number, after 
Jmving B&tia&edi their thirst, yielded themselves up to 
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Bleep, being more worn out by the fatigue of the long 
march than even by the hunger whicH tormented them. 

On the following day, after drinking plentifully as a 
precaution against future thirst, we set out early in the 
morning. The Portuguese took the lead, and we 
remained behind with our first ambassador, who was 
weak and faint, and could not proceed quickly ; but as 
it was necessary not to lose sight of those in the van, 
we divided ourselves into three parties, the first of 
which was to keep the Portuguese constantly in sight, 
and the two others, marching at equal distances, were to 
take note of certain signals agreed upon between them 
and the first painty, in order to warn them when the 
Portuguese halted or changed their route. During the 
whole day we only fell in with one pool of water, which 
was so brackish that it was impossible to drink it. A 
signal from our first party having informed us that the 
Portuguese had halted, we did not doubt but that they 
had found some good water, and we consequently re- 
doubled our pace; nevertheless, in spite of all our 
endeavours, we could not bring up our sick man before 
the evening. Our people then informed us that the 
Portuguese had refused to wait for us, under the pretext 
J;hat it would be of no advantage to us to suffer hunger 
and thirst in their company, and that they could serve 
us better by going forward and seeking for provisions. 

At this melancholy intelligence, the first ambassador 
called together all the Siamese, who remained near 
him, and said that it would be impossible for him in 
his exhausted state to follow the Portuguese ; that it 
would be better, therefore, for those who had suificient 
strength to make haste and rejoin them ; and as the 
Dutch settlements could not be far distant, he requested 
them to send him some provisions, with a horse and 
cart to convey him to the Cape, in case he should sur- 
vive as long. This parting very much afflicted us; but 
it was absolutely necessary. One person of our party, 
however, a youth of about fifteen years of age, of 
whom the ambassador was very fond, positively refused 
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to quit him. Gratitude and friendship made him 
resolve to share the fortimes of the ambassador, without 
any other companion than an old servant, who, on his 
part, would not forsake his young master. 

The second ambassador and myself took farewell of 
them, with repeated assurances that we would send 
them assistance the moment it was in our power, and 
we then set out to rejoin the Portuguese. A signal 
made to us from the top of a mountain by the Siamese 
revived our courage, and made us quicken our steps; 
but we were unable to join them until nearly six o'clock 
in the evening. They told us that the Portuguese 
were still far in advance ; and^ in feet, we discovered 
their camp at a great distance by the light of its fires. 
At last, after two more hours' rapid march among rocks 
and thickets, we succeeded in overtaking them. 

The Portuguese were encamped under the shelter of 
a steep mountain, and were already asleep round a 
large fire. Every one now asked for water, and one of 
the Siamese compassionately brought some to me ; for 
the rivulet was at some little distance from the camp, 
and I had not strength enough to drag myself to it. 
I then lay down near the fire, and was fortunate enough 
to sleep soundly until the dawn, when I was awakened 
by the cold. 

I felt myself at this time so weak, and was so much 
pressed by hunger, that I at first determined to await 
death on the spot where I lay. I could not, however, 
resist the example of the Siamese and Portuguese, and 
we all resumed our journey together, notwithstanding 
our extreme fatigue. 

The exercise of my legs restored me to a little warmth, 
and at one time I even got beyond my companions to 
the summit of a hill, where I found some grass ex^ 
tremely high, and very thick. This exertion, however, 
had completely exhausted my strength, and I was fain 
to lie down among that beautiful verdure, where I fell 
h&t asleep. On awaking, I felt my thighs and legs so 
s^ilS^ that I despaired of being able to use them, and 
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made up my mind to remain there. Slumber again 
overtook me amid these sorrowful reflections; and I 
should certainly have died there had not a mandarin^ 
who was my particular friend, roused me up, and ex- 
horted me so earnestly to take courage that I was 
persuaded to make another eflfort. We then rejoined 
the Portuguese, who had halted beside a stream. The 
pressure of hunger had induced them to set some half- 
dried bushes on ,fire, in hopes of discovering some 
lizards or serpents, which might serve for food. One of 
them, too, found some leaves on the banks of the rivulet, 
which he had the boldness to eat in spite of their bitter- 
ness ; and, as he found his hunger appeased, the whole 
party ran to the same spot, and devoured them with 
the greatest eagerness. 

Next morning we started early, in the full belief that 
we should that day reach the Dutch settlements. Conti- 
nuing our march till we perceived some men on a height, 
a little In advance, and supposing that we had arrived at 
the end of our journey, our joy was inexpressible. We 
were very soon undeceived; for these people turned out 
to be three or four Hottentots, who advanced towards us 
armed with spears. Their apprehensions, however, at 
seeing such a numerous body carrying fire-arms, ap- 
peared to be as great as our own. Suspecting that 
their companions were not fer distant, and believing 
ourselves about to be massacred by these barbarians, 
we allowed them to approach us; thinking that we 
might as well lose our lives at once as persist in a vain 
endeavour to prolong a wretched existence. But when 
they came near enough to be aware of our great num- 
bers, they stopped, and waited in their turn for us 
to advance. They then turned and went on before, 
making signs for us to follow them, while they pointed 
to three or four miserable huts upon a hill in the dis- 
tance. At the foot of this hill, however, they tiuned 
off by a different path, and conducted us to another ; 
village, every now and then turning their heads round 
with an air of mistrust. 
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On reaching this village, which consisted of about 
forty huts, roofed with boughs, and the inhabitants of 
which might have amounted to four or five hun- 
dred, they approached nearer, as if to consider us at 
their leisure. They seemed to take particular pleasure 
in looking at the Siamese, as if struck by the appear- 
ance of their dress. We endeavoured to enter their 
huts to seek for food; but, to all the signs by which we 
made known our wants, they replied only by loud bursts 
of laughter, not seeming even to understand our meaning. 
Some of them, however, repeated the words " Tobacco, 
Fataoa /" (money). Upon this I held up to them two 
large diamonds, which the first ambassador had given 
me at the time of our separation ; but they seemed but 
little taken by the sight. At length the first pilot, 
who had a few patacas, the only money known to these 
savages, offered them four of them, in return for which 
they brought him an px, an animal which they usually 
sell to the Dutch for the measure of its lehgth in 
tobacco. But, alas! what was a single ox among so 
many men half-dead with hunger, and who had lived 
for six whole days only on herbs and leaves of trees ! 
Besides, the pilot divided it only among his own firiends 
and countrymen; not one of the Siamese received 
a single morsel. 

It would be impossible now to conceive our sufferings; 
not only because of our hunger, but at the sight of 
those who were thus enabled to satisfy their wants, and 
also of the numerous cattle which we saw grazing in 
the field. The Portuguese not only refused us any 
portion of the ox they were cooking, but forbade us to 
touch any of the flocks of the Hottentots, under pain of 
being abandoned to the fury of the barbarians. One 
of the mandarins, however, seeing that the Hottentots 
refused gold money, decorated his head with a few gold 
ornaments, and then presented himself before them. 
This novelty pleased them so much, that they gave a 
quarter of a sheep for these trifles. We ate this meat 
Jbalf raw, and it served indeed for little more than to 
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increase our appetite, as we had to share it with the 
whole of our companions. 

We passed the night by the side of a large fire 
lighted near the huts of the Hottentots, who did nothing 
but dance and shout till daybreak, and as we had but 
little confidence in their good intentions, we were obliged 
to keep constantly on our guard. Next morning we 
took the road towards the sea, which we reached about 
noon. Here we refreshed ourselves with some mussels 
which wo found upon the rocks ; and then each took 
care to make a provision for the evening, as we were 
obliged to go into the woods in search of water. We 
were not able to find any till towards the close of the 
day, and then it was only a turbid stream, which, how- 
ever, we were able to use by letting it settle before we 
drank it. We encamped for the night on the bank of 
the rivulet, and the following day we found ourselves 
at the foot of a high mountain ; the ascent of which 
cost us much fatigue. We were now more pressed by 
hunger than ever; and nothing could befound with which 
to appease it. At last we perceived a hillock, at the 
summit of the mountain, covered with herbs and 
flowers ; and, hurrying eagerly towards it, we gathered 
and ate those which were the least bitter. But that 
which thus satisfied our hunger for the time soon 
increased our thirst, until at length it became an 
inexpressible torture. In the course of the night, how- 
ever, we fortunately discovered some water at the foot 
of the same mountain. On this spot we all assembled ; 
and a general council being held in order to decide as 
to our future course, the captain and pilots candidly 
acknowledged that they had been mistaken, and that 
they knew not where we were. In consequence of this, 
it was resolved by general consent that we should no 
longer pursue the road inland, as we had hitherto done, 
under the idea of abridging the length of the journey, 
but that we should now follow the coast, as we should 
thereby at least secure a supply of mussels and other shell- 
fish ; and, moreover, as the rivers and streams directed 
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their course towards the sea, we hoped, by following this 
direction, to suffer less from the attacks of thirst. 

At break of day, therefore, we resumed the road 
towards the sea, which we reached about two hours 
before noon. Here was seen a flat and extensive shore, 
terminated by a high mountain. Every one was re- 
joiced at this prospect; and, being assured by the pilots 
that it was the Cape of Good Hope, we would not rest 
a moment, but continued our march until night. We 
were doomed, however, to be disappointed once more; 
for, after travelling five or six leagues, we found, to our 
mortification, that it was not the cape we expected. 
We were, however, somewhat consoled by the report of 
one of the sailors, who said he had discovered at a short 
distance a little peninsula, covered with mussels, and 
containing a good spring of fresh water. We deter- 
mined, therefore, to pass the night there; and on 
awaking the next morning, we were induced, by the 
prospect of a longer rest and the abundance of the food, 
to remain for the whole day. 

In the evening, when we were assembled, according 
to our custom, beside the Portuguese, we were alarmed 
at observing the absence of one of our mandarins. We 
sought for him, and shouted out his name, in all direc- 
tions; but our search was fruitless: his strength had 
failed him, and he had fallen behind on the road. The 
extreme aversion he had to the leaves and flowers which 
the others had eaten, had prevented his putting them 
to his lips ; and he had no doubt died of hunger, with- 
out being noticed by any one. Four days previously, 
another mandarin had met the same fate. At any other 
time, the death of a dear friend would have greatly 
afflicted me ; but in my present circumstances I scarcely 
felt it, so much does misery harden the heart. 

On preparing to commence our march next day, 
what was our astonishment and grief, when we found 
that the Portuguese had abandoned us ! In vain we 
looked around, shouted, and sought on all sides; not 
only were we unable to discover one of them, but we 
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could not even form a conjecture of the road they had 
taken. At that terrible moment, all the ills we had 
hitherto encountered — cold, hunger, thirst, weariness, 
and grief — seemed united in one dreadful and crushing 
misfortune. Overwhelmed with despair, we looked at 
each other in profound silence — not one could suggest 
a word of consolation. The second ambassador was the 
person whose courage first revived; and he called us 
together, that we might deliberate calmly on our posi- 
tion. After having pointed out to us that the Portu- 
guese would not have abandoned us without some very 
strong reasons, and that we ourselves had been com- 
pelled to leave our first ambassador behind in a fright- 
ful solitude, he continued : " Let us remember, too, how 
small was the assistance we received from them. More- 
over, cannot we follow the coast as well as they 1 There 
is one thing, however, about which, above all, we are 
bound to think. You know the extreme care with which 
I have preserved the letter of the great king whose sub- 
jects we are, from the moment of our shipwreck to the 
present time. Doubting, now, whether I shall be able 
much longer to accompany you, I desire that the third 
ambassador take charge of this important despatch; 
and that he in like manner shall, in case of his own 
death, transmit the ti-ust to the first mandarin. Now, 
then, my fiiends, let us make a resolution never to 
separate; let us attempt only short journeys; and may 
the fortune of the great king our master be our 
defence !" 

This short address revived our courage, and we dis- 
persed in search of provisions for our journey, previous 
to commencing our march. While thus occupied, we 
perceived three Hottentots coming straight towards us ; 
and, upon a signal previously agreed upon, we all 
gathered ourselves together, and awaited the arrival of 
the strangers, who were hastily advancing towards us. 
As soon as they came near, we were aware, from the 
tobacco-pipes which they carried, that they must have 
bad some intercourse with Europeans. They madet 
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signs to US, and, holding up six fingers, they pointed in 
one direction, and cried out with all their strength, 
^^Hollanda! Hollanda!^ From this, some of our 
Siamese took them for emissaries of the Hottentots we 
had formerly encountered, and apprehended that we 
should all be murdered; while others' of our party 
thought they meant to indicate by their signs that the 
Cape of Good Hope was distant but six days' journey. 
After some hesitation, we determined to follow these 
guides, seeing that nothing worse could happen to us 
fiian what we had already suffered, and that we could 
but die by their hands. It was not long, however, 
before we were satisfied that these Hottentots were not 
connected with those we had formerly met; for we soon 
found that they were by no means so uncivilised. On 
our making signs to them for food, they brought forward 
a quarter of a sheep, giving us at the same time to 
understand that, in default of money, they would accept 
our buttons for payment, which were of gold and silver. 
Upon this, I presented them with six gold buttons, 
when they immediately gave up the quarter of mutton, 
which, as may be supposed, I lost no time in having 
broiled, and divided among my companions. 

These unknown guides, placing themselves before us, 
commenced the march; but our lagging pace seemed 
to wear out their patience, for they kept continually 
turning back to urge us on. At last, we encamped for 
the night near the bottom of a hill. Of fifteen persons 
that still remained of our party, seven of the number 
were so overcome with fatigue, that when the time of 
starting arrived on the following morning, they were 
quite tmable to proceed. In this emergency, we held a 
consultation; and at last came to the conclusion that 
we should leave the weakest behind, with a portion of 
the provisions which remained, assuring them, at 
the same time, that, should we be fortunate enough to 
reach a Dutch settlement, our first care should be to 
send conveyances to bring them away. Necessity com- 
pelled UB to adopt this sad alternative ; and, after taking 
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a sorrowful farewell of our poor friends, we commenced 
the march, following exactly the footsteps of our guides, 
who had got up at an early hour, and whose patience 
appeared quite exhausted by our delays. 

For six whole days we thus followed our guides, 
enduring a fetigue and suffering which became more 
and more insupportable. We were obliged by turns to 
dimb and descend heights, the mere sight of which 
terrified us, and where our guide himself, accustomed as 
he was to pass over those scarped mountains, could at 
times hardly preserve his footing. 

During this long and fatiguing journey, we lived 
upon mussels dried in the sun, which we ate sparingly. 
We thought ourselves very fortunate in finding some 
little green shrubs, the leaves of which had an agreeable 
acidity, and served to season our mussels. The frogs, 
too, of which we founa a great abundance, especially in 
places where there was much verdure, had a very good 
flavour. 

At last, on the thirty-first day of our journey, and 
the sixteenth after our meeting with the Hottentots, on 
descending a hill about six o'clock in the evening, we 
perceived four persons on the top of a very high moun- 
tain before us, which we had to cross. We took them 
at first for Hottentots ; but, as we approached nearer, 
we were agreeably siu-prised to find in them two Dutch- 
men, along with two of the Hottentots who had pre- 
ceded us on the road. Our joy was now at its height, 
for we behoved that the hour of our deliverance was at 
hand, and that our hves would yet be preserved. Our 
emotion increased as the strangers drew near. Their 
first question was, whether we were Siamese ; and then 
they asked more particularly about the ambassadors, 
and the despatches which they carried. When these 
things were explained to them, they showed us the 
greatest attention; and, bidding us sit down, they 
caused the Hottentots to produce a supply of pro- 
visions, which they had brought with them. 

At the sight of new bread, cooked meat, and wine, 
l2 
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we could not restrain our emotions of delight. Some 
threw themselves at the feet of the Dutch — others 
called them our fathers and deliverers. There was not 
one, in short, who did not exhibit the most extravagant 
demonstrations of gratitude. As for myself, I was so 
much affected by this unexpected relief, that I deter- 
mined to show my estimation of their kindness in the 
most marked way 1 could. It happened that when our 
first ambassador, whom we had been obliged to leave 
behind, had distributed among us some precious stones 
with which the king had entrusted him, for the purpose 
of making presents, he had given me five large diamonds, 
set in as many gold rings ; and I now presented one 
of these rings to each of the two Dutchmen, as a testi- 
mony of my gratitude. 

Our generous guides, moreover, perceiving our great 
exhaustion, and that it would be impossible to con- 
tinue the journey without assistance, sent on the Hot- 
tentots to fetch us conveyances ; and in less than two 
hours they came back with horses and carts, by means 
of which we safely reached the Dutch habitations. We 
passed the night there, sleeping upon bare straw, but, 
nevertheless, with more satisfaction than we had ever 
experienced in the times of our better fortime. 

Our chief care now was to entreat the Dutch to send 
a cart, with the necessary refreshments, for the seven 
Siamese whom we had left upon the road. After having 
seen this conveyance set off, we ourselves went, in two 
other carts, to a Dutch settlement about four or five 
leagues distant from the first. Hardly had we arrived, 
when we met several soldiers, who had been sent by the 
governor to form our escort, along with two horses for 
the two ambassadors, who were, however, so ill that 
they could not avail themselves of them. We again, 
therefore, got into the carts, and in that manner were 
conveyed to the fortress of the Dutch at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The commandant, on receiving notice of our ap" 
proach, sent Ms secretary to meet the ambassadors, and 
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present his compliments. We were then conducted to 
the governor's house, who received the ambassadors and 
mandarins with every mark of friendship and respect. 
We lost no time in requesting him to send assistance 
to the first ambassador, whom we had left upon the 
road ; but the heavy rains prevented his at once com- 
plying with our request, although he promised to attend 
to it so soon as the weather permitted him to despatch 
the necessary escort. 

The Portuguese reached the Dutch settlements eight 
days after our arrival, having endured still greater hard- 
ships and privations than ourselves. A Portuguese 
monk of the order of St. Augustin, who accompanied 
the ambassadors destined to the Court of Portugal, gave 
us an account of their sufferings, which drew tears from 
all who heard it. 

" We should have been as hardhearted as tigers," said 
he, " not to have melted at the cries and groans of those 
who dropped by the way, overcome by tibe torments of 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue. They implored the assist- 
ance of their friends and relatives; they conjured them 
to procure a drop of water. There was no possible 
means of mitigating their sufferings j and when we saw 
them fall, which happened frequently in a day, we 
exhorted them to recommend their souls to God; and 
then, without further remark, turned away, stopping our 
ears, that we might not hear the groans of the dying 
any longer. In this way we lost fifty or sixty persons 
of all ages, ranks, and conditions, not including those 
who had perished previous to the separation. 

But the most pitiable case of all, and one which 
is probably unparalleled, was that of the captain of the 
vessel. This was a man of rank, sprung fi'om one of 
the first families in Portugal; he was rich and honour- 
able, and had long commanded a ship, where he ren- 
dered great services to the king his master, and had 
given many marks of his valour and fidelity. The 
captain had carried his only son out to India, in order 
that he might obtain an early acquaintance with his 
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profession, and be accustomed to the fetigues and hard- 
ships of the sea, and also, perhaps, because he did not 
widi to commit to another the education of a child 
whom he loved better than himself. The youth pos- 
sessed every amiable quality; he was well instructed 
for his years, gentle, docile, and testified an affection for 
his father which could not be sufficiently admired. The 
captain watched over his safety at the time of the 
shipwreck, and during the march he caused him to be 
carried by his slaves. But at length, all the slaves 
being dead, or so weak that they could not drag them- 
selves along, the poor youth was reduced to such a 
state of disease and feebleness, that, having lain down 
to rest on a rock, he was unable to rise again. His 
limbs were stiff and swollen, and he lay stretched at 
all his length, unable to bend a joint. It was a sore trial 
for the heart of his father to behold this. He tried 
repeatedly to raise him, and, by assisting him to ad- 
vance a few steps, supposed that the numbness might 
be removed; but his limbs refused to serve him — he 
was only dragged along; and those whose aid his father 
implored, seeing they could do no more, frankly de- 
clared, that if they carried him, they must themselves 
perish. The unfortunate captain was driven to despair. 
Lifting the youth on his shoulders, he tried to carry 
him ; he could make but a single step, when he fell to the 
ground with his son, who seemed more distressed with 
his father's grief than with his own sufferings. He be- 
sought him to leave him to die, saying, that the sight 
of his father's tears and affliction were infinitely more 
painful than anything he endured. These words, far 
from inducing the captain to depart, melted him more 
and more, until he at last resolved to die with his son. 
The youth, astonished at his father's determination, 
and satisfied that his persuasions were unavailing, en- 
treated the Portuguese, in the most impressive manner, 
to carry awa^ his father, whose presence had no other 
effect than ai gmenting his sufferings and hastening his 
death. Two priests in the company endeavoured to 
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represent to the captain the sinfulness of persisting in 
his resolution, and that, if he did not try to save his 
own life, his salvation would be endangered. The Por- 
tuguese finally carried him away by force, after having 
removed his son a little apart The poor father, how- 
ever, never recovered this blow: the violence of his 
grief continued imabated, and he actually died of sorrow 
the second day after reaching the Cape." 

As soon as they had sufficiently recovered, the greater 
number of the Portuguese embarked in Dutch ships 
bound for Europe; the remainder sailed with us in 
a vessel belonging to the Dutch Company, which con- 
veyed us safely to Batavia, after a sojourn of four 
months at the Cape. After spending six months at 
Batavia, we set sail for Siam, where we arrived in the 
month of September, and were received by the king 
our master with every mark of esteem and kindness. 

Only six months had elapsed after my arrival at 
Siam, when the envoys extraordinary of the Bang of 
France arrived. The prime minister ordered me to 
compliment them in the name of the king my master, 
and thank him for the honour of his despatches. I 
was selected for this from my knowledge of the Portu- 
guese language, acquired during my voyage ; and for 
the same reason. Father Tachard asked me on a mission 
from his majesty. Though hardly recovered from my 
sufferings, the wonderful things related by the man- 
, darins who had come from France, excited an ardent 
desire in my mind to verify the truth of them. 



We may add to the foregoing narrative, that Father 
Tachard, after a prosperous voyage, arrived in France 
in July, 1688, accompanied by Occum Chamnam, and 
two other mandarins, forming the Siamese mission to 
Europe. The mandarins afterwards repaired to Rome, 
where they were received with singular demonstrations 
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of consideration by the Pope, who, from the moment of 
their entering his territory, ordered all their expenses 
to be borne from his treasury. They were magnificently 
lodged and entertained ; and in their public audiences 
his Holiness, from their being idolaters, and entertaining 
some SQTuples concerning the mode of approaching his 
person, dispensed with the usual ceremonial attending 
it. The despatches of the King of Siam were inscribed 
on a tablet of gold, and presented to the Pope by the 
Siamese, attired in the state costume of their own 
country, in an urn of the same metal. The Siamese 
were deeply impressed, both by the magnificence and 
the courtesy of the holy father. A splendid festival, 
performed with great pomp and solemnity, inspired 
them with a ^ high respect for tJie Christian religion, 
In January, 1689, they had an audience of leave, and, 
in a few days, departed, bearing presents from his 
Holiness to the King of Siam and his ministers, and 
expressing the utmost satisfaction at the liberal and 
honourable reception they had experienced from a 
Christian potentate. 



